SHADOWY ROOST | 
IN SOUTH PACIFIC: 
(Official U. $. Navy photo) : 
Tropical sunlight filters 
through the net camouflage” 
over a U.S. Marine 90 mm,” 
anti-aircraft gun emplace- 
ment, as gun crew take their” 
battle stations in the shadows — 
beneath. The scene is on Funa= 
futi Island, Ellice Islands, 
South Pacific. : 
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HE monsoons are over. Lord Louis 

Mountbatten is in India. Added to- 
gether these facts forecast an Allied 
campaign to retake Jap-held Burma. 
Main goal: opening up supply routes 
to China such as the hairpin, roller- 
coaster Burma Road, now half held by 
the Japanese 

Burma, about the size ot Texas, is 
a string of parallel -jungle mountain 
chains running north-south, with three 
fertile rice-paddy river valleys in be- 
tween: the Chindwin, Irrawaddy and 
Salween. Weather and geography de- 
termine warfare in Burma. May to 


The Coming Invasion of Burma 


November monsoons bring the heaviest 
rainfall in the world. 

Two invasion routes are possible 
First is overland from Assam to Lashio 
The Japs are less well supplied here 
and the Allies would get help from 
Burmese northern villagers. The latter 
resent the Japs’ cutting off Burmese 
rice export trade (world’s largest). On 
the other hand that route must cross 
the worst mountains, and there are few 
west-east roads. 

Second route is by amphibious land- 
ings at Rangoon, accompanied by seiz- 
ing Akyab, air and sea base. The Allies 


could go up the Rangoon-Mandalay 
road and Irrawaddy (navigable to the 


Chinese border). But the land is 
marshy, malarial; cut by canals. Also 
the Japs have the new Bangkok- 


Rangoon road to supply them; and the 
nationalistic Burmese in the south 
would oppose the Allies. 

The Burmese, racial cousins ot the 
Chinese, were independent until con- 
quered by Britain in 1826. The 17,- 
000,000 inhabitants of Burma are now 
under Japan. A puppet Premier Ba 
Maw replaces Premier U Saw who was 
imprisoned by British at war’s’start. 
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HOUSANDS ot students have de- 

serted the classroom to work in the 
stores, war plants, and fields of the na- 
tion. They have been attracted by the 
high wages offered in even the unskilled 
jobs, and also they feel that by taking 
a job they are aiding the war effort. 

Today, more than 3,000,000. boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 
18 are out of school and at work. Of 
this number, 900,000 are 14 to 15 years 
of age and many of these are catia 
in violation of state and Federal child- 
labor and school attendance laws. 

In May and June of this year, 1,800, 
000 young people took out their work 
papers in the 16 states where such per- 
mits are required. This indicated that 
more than half the high-school studerits 
of the country worked last summer. 
Some employers argue that many of 
these students still are needed because 
of the manpower shortage in certain 
areas. They say that without the ‘teen 
age workers food production may drop 
and essential civilian services may be 
crippled. 

Educational authorities warn, how- 
ever, that we should not let our present 
need of manpower tempt us to neglect 
the future of our youth. Many ‘teen age 
boys and girls are reported leaving 
school before graduation to tak@“dead- 
end” jobs. As soon as the war is over 
they will find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage when forced to compete for peace- 
time jobs against workers who have 
more education. 

“What makes the situxtion particu- 
larly tragic,” explains Katherine Len- 
root, chief of “the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, “is that many of the young 
workers, especially those under 16, are 
in jobs that are not essential to the war 
effort. Such jobs call for no training and 
hold no future. 

“The men overseas,” she added, “are 
fighting for children’s rights to educa- 
tion and the good life. I hope that 
parents talk over the situation thor- 
oughly with their children.” 

Opinion among officials in Washing- 
ton has not been unanimous as to 


| whether all young people should be 
urged to give up jobs and continue 


Youth's Problem: 






School or Work? 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Students who leave school to take war- 
time jobs may find themselves in ““dead- 
end” occupations when peace comes. 


education. Disagreement between the 
War Manpower Commission, which felt 
the manpower shortage required at least 
part-time work by pupils, and the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office 
of Education, which favored a “back to 
school” campaign, delayed a statement 
on this critical problem 


School-Work Program 


As finally written, the statement by 
these three agencies declared: 

“The first obligation of school youth 
is to take advantage of their educational 
opportunities in order that they may be 
better prepared for citizenship and for 
service to the nation.”. 

But the statement declared that “in 
areas in which acute labor shortages 
exist, as indicated by the War Man- 
power Commission, it may be neces: 
sary to enlist the help of in-school youth 
for nonagricultural employment. The 
services of these youths, however, must 
not be sought until all other labor re- 
serves have been exhausted — includin 
Negroes, women, older workers, a 
the handicapped — and the young work- 
ers must be employed in such a way 
as to protect their health, welfare, and 
educational opportunities. 

Where employment of youth becomes 
necessary, the statement said, the fol- 
lowing principles and minimum stand. 
ards for their part-time employment in 
non-agricultura] occupations should be 
observed. By part-time employment is 
meant employment either before or 
after school, on Saturdays, or during 
school holidays and vacations, or dur- 
ing school hours when it is possible to 
adjust school schedules without undue 
interference with students’ progress. 

Here are the standards for working 
youth set forth in the statement: 

Minimum Age , 

No employment of children under 
14 years of age. 

Children under 16 should not be em- 
ployed in (1) any work which would 
prevent them from carrying a regular 
and full school schedule of class work 
and study, or (2) manufacturing occu 
pations. 

Students under 18 should not be em 
ployed without an employment or age 
certificate, or in case age certificate is 
not legally provided for, other reliable 
proof of age. The student should be 


given, wherever possible, a physical ex- 


amination to determine his fitness to 
carry the proposed employment in addi- 
tion to school work 


Hours and Night Work 


Part-time employment should be 
limited to hours which the student can 
carry in addition to his schoo] program 
without harm to his health or progress 
in school. 

Students 16 and 17 should not work 
more than four hours on school days 
or eight hours on days when school is 
not in session. Their: work should not 
total more than 28 hours when school is 
in session or more than 48 hours when 
school is recessed. 

Students under 16 should not work 
more than three hours on school days 
nor more than eight on days when 
school is not in session. Weekly hours 
of employment should not exceed 18 
during weeks when school is in session, ~ 
nor 40 hours in weeks when school is 
not in session. No employment after the 
hour of 7 p.m., or before the hour of 
7 a.m. should be permitted. 

All student workers should have one 
day of rest in seven free from employ- 
ment. 

Students should not be placed in any 
occupation dangerous to life or limb or 
harmful to health or well-being. In no 
case should students under 18 years of 
age be employed in any occupation de- 
fined as hazardous under state or Fed- 
eral child-labor laws or regulations. 

Student workers peg be paid at 
the same wage rates for adults perform- 
ing similar work. 


Cities Adopt Program 


Many cities are following the recom- 
mendations of the Federal agencies. 
School systems have arranged their 
schedules so that students can hold 
down part-time jobs and continue their 
education. Oakland, California, has a 

rogram under which students work 
me. hours, and attend school four hours 
a day. New York City permits students 
to work one week and go to school the 
next week. In other cities the students 
work part-time in stores, and their 
teachers visit them on their jobs to de- 
termine the effect of the work upon 
their school progress, health, and well- 
being. 

But nation-wide figures indicate that 
in almost every community the with- 
drawals- of students from school are 





















steadily increasing. [he National Edu- 
cation Association's Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Edu 
cation predicts that unless this trend is 
checked many thousands of youth now 
in school will follow the examples of 
their classmates in going to work. 

The NEA commission emphasizes 
that the most important work students 
can do is school work. The commission 
points out that nearly every school sys 
tem maintains a high school Victory 
Corps, which gives pupils a chance to 
take part in many activities concerned 
with the war effort. 


Behavior Problems 


Other observers believe there is a 
close relationship between the with- 
drawal of childien from school and 
the alarming increase in law-breaking 
among the 12-to-18 age group. The 
FBI (Federal Bureau of Investigation) 
reports that the -rising rate of juvenile 
delinquency among girls “will be one 
of the greatest trage dies of this era.’ 

Arrests of girls under 21 years of age 
rose 64 per cent in the first six months 
of 1943, compared to last year. Arrests 
among boys under 21 in 1942 decreased 
a little more than 3 per cent. But the 
FBI called this drop small in view of 
the number of boys in the armed forces. 

Teachers have been urged to give 
guidance and advice to children who 
have been left “on their own” because 
their mothers are away from home 
working in war plants. The Children’s 
Bureau suggests that teachers give class 
instruction in safety measures, proper 
diet and cooking, for students who have 
added responsibilities for themselves 
and for younger children. 

At the moment, however, that teach 
ers are being asked to take more re- 
sponsibilities, a serious shortage of 
capable teachers is reported. Since 
Pearl Harbor, more than 100,000 teach- 
ers have left the classroom to serve in 
the armed forces, or to take jobs in war 
plants and other better-paid occupa- 
tions. 


The Teacher Shortage 


A check by the NEA showed 75 
000 fewer teachers than usual had been 
signed up for the 1943-44 school year. 
Benjamin W. Frazer of the Office of 
Education said that even late additions 
to the teaching force would leave a 
shortage of 15,000 to 25,000. Last year 
13,000 classrooms were closed for lack 
of teachers and officials expect a “sub- 
stantial increase” in closings this year. 

School boards are trying to overcome 
their teacher shortages by increasing 
salaries, reinstating married women, re- 
calling retired teachers, discontinuing 
courses, increasing the number of pupils 
and courses per teacher, and issuing 
war emergency teaching permits. The 


State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, said it was 
issuing permits to 18-year-old youths 
“good only for the duration of the war.” 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, warns that many of 
these emergency measures to meet the 
teacher shortage will weaken our whole 
educational system. “Many of the war- 
time replacement teachers (around 
200,000) are not only new to their posi- 
tions,” he said, “they are new to the 
profession, and are teaching school for 
the first time.” 

It is generally recognized that the 
chief factor in teachers leaving their 
jobs is “inadequacy of salaries.” Forty 


TWO OUT OF FIVE SCHOOL 
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tional opportunities among and within 
the states.” 
Benefits received would depend upon 


the number of pupils in average dailf 


attendance in the public schools, and 
upon the financial needs of the states. 
This system differs sharply -from the 
usual principle of giving Federal aid to 
states on a dollar-for-dollar matching 
basis. This matching system has favored 
the richer states. 


The South Needs Federal Aid 


For instance, many of the schools 
with the poorest facilities, as well as 
the highest degree of illiteracy, are in 
the South. The Southern states need 


BUILDINGS 
ARE OVER THIRTY YEARS OLD 


OVER 30 YEARS OLD J LESS THAN 30 YEARS OLD 
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Each building represents 20 percent of all school buildings 


per cent of the country’s 893,000 pub 
lic school teachers still receive less than 
$1,200 a year— the minimum salary for 
charwomen in the nation’s capital. Liv- 
ing costs have risen 22 per cent, while 
teachers’ salaries have gone up only 
seven per cent. Frequently, high school 
students who take war jobs make more 
money than their teachers. Gary, 
Indiana, high school boys, attending 
school half-time, make more money in 
the steel mills than many teachers re- 
ceive. 
Many Teachers Poorly Paid 


More than half the states have in- 
creased salary scales or installed bonus 
systems for the duration. But the heavy 
and increasing Federal taxes, which are 
necessary to win the war, have made it 
increasingly difficult for the states and 
local districts to finance their schools. 


Educational authorities are convinced 
that the passage by Congress of the 
$300,000,000-a-year Federal Aid to 
Education Bill is needed to check the 
growing shortage of teachers, and 
strengthen democracy by providing 
better elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for 30,000,000 future voters. They 
believe the teacher shortage can be re- 
duced or even overcome if the salaries 
are high enough. 

The Federal aid bill, sponsored by 
Senators Thomas (Utah) and Hill 
(Alabama), provides for an annual 
emergency fund of $200,000,000 for 
the payment of the salaries of teachers, 
and an equalization fund of $100,000,. 
000 “for more nearly equalizing educa 
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Federal aid tor their schools, but their 
treasuries are impoverished and they 
cannot afford to match Federal grants. 
Thus, those states that need more get 
less. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Critics of the bill argue that Federal 
aid will lead to Federal control of local 
schools. They fear that a policy of “let 
the Federal Government do #” will 
weaken democracy in states and com- 
munities. 

Supporters of the bill reply that the 
distribution of funds within the states 
will be determined by regular state au- 
thority, and the Federal Government 
will not be allowed to control the sub- 
jects fo be taught or the hiring of 
teachers. They also point out that 
neglect of education in the states 
threatens the welfare of the whole na- 
tion. For example, Selective Service fig- 
ures show that 750,000 men among 
those rejected are “functional illiterates” 
—men who cannot read efficiently be- 
cause they have not gone farther than 
the fourth grade. The Army has been 
taking 10 per cent of these men, and is 
training them in special schools. During 
the controversy over the drafting of pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers, demands were 
made that the Army take more “func- 
tional illiterates” and delay the draft 
of fathers. Efforts have been made to 
obtain the aid of local school systems in 
training more of these men. But because 





of the teacher shortage it will be im-| 





possible for the schools to handle this) 
problem, except in a few of-the larger 
cities 
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Pupils Without Teachers 
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Pictograph Corp in New York Times 


Schools Face a Crisis 


REJECTIONS AMONG 18-19- YEAR OLD REGISTRANTS 


GENERAL MILITARY SERVICE Each i represents one registrent 
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Based on @ sample of 45,585 examinations February 1943 Selective Service System. 





The army has rejected 25 out of every 100 boys at the age when 
they should be at their best. Among the commonest causes are eye 
and ear defects, mental disease, and “educational deficiency.” 


OMe apvit in Z IS WLITERATE 


FUNCTIONALLY 





Total: 10,100,000 ( 36 years old or over) 1940 Cenaye date 


U. 8. Office of Education Chart 
15% of U. S. adults are “functionally” illiterate, 
meaning they have not gone beyond 4th grade. 
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& THE nation prepares to observe 
its annual “American Education 
week” (Nov. 7-13), our school system 
finds itself badly disorganized by war 
conditions. It is a shock to learn, too, 
that the human product of the schools 
shows up poorly in the rigorous tests 
of Selective Service. The demands of 
manpower in the armed services have 
taken many experienced teachers 
from the schools or into better-paying 
jobs in war industry. School districts 
are faced with rising costs and lower 
tax receipts. High school enrolments 
have fallen off because many boys 
have failed to return from summer 
jobs in war plants or on farms. The 
schools need public understanding of 
their problems and a helping hand. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN RURAL 
AND CITY SCHOOLS, 1941 
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Bombardier 
cross hairs of this bombsight and 
“mechanical brain’ dumps load 


OR Germany, the “handwriting on 

the wall is “skywriting.” The mes- 
sage is inscribed in fire across her skies, 
day and night, “round-the-clock.” Its 
authors are the RAF (Royal Air Force) 
and the USAAF (United States Army 
Air Forces). 

Hitler has discovered that his “im- 
pregnable” Fortress has no roof. It 
stands exposed to a ceaseless rain of 
bombs. The Blitzkrieg has _ turned 
against its inventors. 


The Air War Theorists 


Can bombings alone defeat Ger 
many? There are several aviation en- 
thusiasts who hold to this theory. The 
first to advocate the possibility of de- 
stroying an enemy completely through 
air power was the Italian World War | 
general, Giulio Douhet, in his book, 
The Command of the Air. The late 
General William E. (“Billy”) Mitchell 
was a famous American champion of 
all-out aerial warfare. 

More recently, air-minded writers 
have published several books pointing 
to aerial bombing as a sure “short-cut” 
to victory over the Nazis. In his The 
Coming Battle of Germany, William B 
Ziff asserts, “Air power alone, com- 
pletely unassisted by other arms, could 
certainly gain the decision.” Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky’s widely dis- 
cussed Victory Through Air Power 
speaks of “destroyers of the air” which 
would win the war for us without in- 
vasion. 

Allen A. Michie (The Air Offensive 
Against Germany) disagrees with Ziff 
and de Seversky who, he maintains, 
“believe that we can win the war of 
1943 with the air weapons of 1953.” 
His contention is that bombers by 
themselves will not win the war but 
that they may decide it by destroying 
Germany’s industrial centers. There are 
less than fifty of these key cities—the 
nerve centers of the German war ma- 
chine — and they are now all within 
reach of Allied bases. 

What is the official attitude toward 


— AIRPOWER! 


Bombing of Germany and Japan Is Essential Weapon 
in Allied Strategy as a Prelude to Land Invasions 


centers target in 


air power? What role does aircraft play 
in the grand strategy of the United 
Nations? The Allied High Command 
evidently does not intend to commit 
itself to the exclusive use of any single 
weapon. Prime Minister Churchill has 
stated on several occasions that the all- 
out bombing experiment is worth try- 
ing. In an address in London on June 
30, he declared that “there is no in- 
dustrial or military target in Germany 
that will not receive as we deem nec- 
essary the utmost application of ex- 
terminating force.” He emphasized, 
however, that other operations will con- 
tinue. Similar views have been ex- 
pressed recently by President Roose- 
velt and Chief of Staff George C. Mar- 
shall. 

The general sentiment among Allied 
leaders is that there is no substitute for 
invasion. Only infantry can occupy each 
strip of land as it is taken. Air power or 
sea power can at best merely control 
territories. 


Allied Air Policy 


On the other hand, all military lead- 
ers agree that the airplane is a primary 
weapon able to strike deep into the 
heart of enemy territory beyond the 
reach of other arms. And it can do so 
with the minimum loss of men. In the 
daring raid on the Ploesti oil fields in 
Rumania, our total casualties were un- 
der 500. As the President pointed out, 
“I am certain that the German or the 
Japanese High Commands would cheer- 
fully sacrifice tens of thousands of men 
to do the same amount of damage to 
us, if they could.” 

With the conquest of southern Italy 
and Corsica, there is no longer any 
part of the Reich which is not within 
easy bombing range of Allied bases. 
In the spectacular raid of October 10, 
heavy bombers of the United States 
Eighth Air Force flew nearly a thousand 
miles from Britain to blast Pomerania, 
East Prussia and Poland. This record 
flight brought them within a few hun- 
dred miles of the Russian battlefront. 


Air power has abundantly demon- 
strated what it can do. The RAF offen- 
sives in 1942 alone knocked out seven 
per cent of Germany’s war industry. 
To date, according to the most conserv- 
ative estimates, the British and Amer- 
ican air forces have reduced Germany’s 
production capacity by at least 15 per 
cent. During the month of September, 
despite low clouds and fogs, the RAF 
was over Nazi-held territory every day 
and 25 nights, while the USAAF ex- 
ceeded all its previous records, bomb- 
ing Berlin, Munich, Hanover, Frank- 
fort, and many other key centers. In 
the Vegesack raid, seven enemy sub- 
marines were destroyed in seven min- 
utes by U. S. precision bombing — 
nearly as many as were sunk at sea in 
a month by the whole Allied navies. 


Results of Bombing 


The air front in Western Europe has 
tied down some 3,000,000 of Germany’s 
badly strained manpower, for anti-air- 
craft guns and air defense. This ap- 
proximates the total number of Nazi 
troops on the Russian front. Allied air 
raids have compelled Germany to shift 
from bomber production to fighter pro- 
duction and to concentrate 60 per cent 
of her fighter strength in the West. Air 
power has also proved its worth in the 
Pacific where, during the Bismarck Sea 
battle, we lost nine men to the Japa- 
nese 15,000. If the Japanese had suc- 
ceeded in landing, it might have cost 
us 10,000 casualties 

The aerial offensive against Germany 
in the present war began on September 
4 1939, the day after Britain declared 
war. The English Bomber Command 
attacked German warships at the en- 
trance to the Kiel Canal. The biggest 
plane available for the raid was the 
two-engined Wellington. The biggest 
bomb used was a 500 pounder. The 
fleet of 29 planes was the largest Brit- 
ain could risk on a single mission, of 


which seven planes were lost—almost | 


25 per cent. ’ 
Today, the Wellingtons are only me 








WAR IN EUROPE 
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dium bombers. The largest bombs 
weigh 8,000 pounds instead of 500. 
Maximum bombloads have climbed 
from two tons to more than eight tons. 
Bomber fleets consist sometimes of 
1,000 planes and operate day in and 
day out. 

During the height of the “blitz,” the 
Nazis did not possess one-tenth the 
bombing power that is now available 
to the joint British and American com- 
mands. In its raids on London, the 
Luftwaffe hurled only 7,500 tons of 
bombs during the entire period of nine 
months. The British and Americans 


dropped 19,000 tons on the Ruhr in 
the single month of June, 1943. In 221 
raids in 1942, the British alone dropped 
87,000 tons of bombs, which destroyed 
2,000 Nazi war plants and razed or 
damaged half a million houses. 

In an address before the House ot 
Commons on September 21, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill announced that in the 
past year the RAF had discharged on 
Germany three times the weight of 
bombs that it had loosed in the previ- 


ous year. He also disclosed that the 


RAF alone has in action in all theaters 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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AIR MAP OF FORTRESS EUROPE 
Three semi-circular areas on 
above map indicate theatres of 
Allied air war against the Nazi 
“fortress of Europe.” Each half 
circle represents a distance of 200 
miles bombing range. Thus, from 
England, Italy and Russia, United 
Nations planes can now cover vir- 
tually all of the ceiling-less enemy 
empire. With bombers able to travel 
1,000 miles, as some raids have 
shown possible, it is clear why the 
air war has told heavily on Ger- 
many’s war production and morale. 































Airpower 
(Concluded ) 


of war almost fifty per gent more first- 
“ line aircraft than Germany. 

The rapidly expanding weight of the 
U. S. Air Forces may be gauged from 
President Roosevelt’s last message to 
Congress. From May, 1940 until Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, he revealed, this coun- 
try had produced 123,000 planes and 
349,000 airplane engines. 

Our present average aircraft produc- 
tion rate is 7,600 per month or 91,200 
planes per year The 1944 program calls 
for an additional 50 per cent increase 
Over a thousand U. S. heavy bombers 
are already based in the United King- 
dom. 


What About the Luftwaffe? 


While Allied ain might is continually 
growing, what is happening to the “in- 
vincible” Luftwaffe? Experts, who esti 
mated the strength of the German air 
force at not less than 6,600 aircraft of 
all types in the winter of 1940-41, now 
put the total enemy strength at about 
4,100 combat planes—2,000 in western 
Europe, 1,200 in Russia and 900 in the 
Mediterranean sector. 

Last July, British aviation authorities 
placed Germany’s aircraft production at 
a maximum of 15,000 planes of all types 
a year. Since then many major aircraft 
factories and assembly centers in Ger- 
many have been heavily bombed. In 
less than three months over Western 
Europe approximately 1,300 Axis planes 
were reported shot out of the skies, in 
Russia 2,400, in the Mediterranean more 
than 750, and 1,100 captured on the 
ground. Many more have been de- 
stroyed on the ground. Germany has 
lost more than 6,000 planes — five 
months’ production in two months of 
combat. 

The total effect of material damage 
in Germany by Allied bombing is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Lord Selborne, British 
Minister of Economic Warfare, esti- 
mated that Germany had suffered an 
industrial decline of 15 to 20 per cent 
during the past year, most of it at- 
tributable to raid raids. He also reported 
that a million houses have been de- 
stroyed in 22 towns, making 5,000,000 
homeless. Neutral reports indicate that 
at least 3,000,000 civilians have been 
evacuated from the Ruhr cities. Peter 
G. Masefield, editor of The Aeroplane 
of London, has estimated that the 
bombing of Germany in May, 1943, 
caused a loss of 100,000,000 man- 
hours of labor. 

Equally important is the effect of 
Allied air raids on the morale of the 
German people Nazi leaders have be- 
trayed their anxiety in strong exhorta- 
tions to remain firm. Large space in the 


daily press is devoted to bolstering the 
spirft of civilians and assuring them that 
all possible measures of defense have 
been taken. Even in sections where the 
people have not yet known the terror of 
all-out bombing, they are frightened by 
the prospect. There are increasing re- 
ports of absenteeism from the factories 
Trains are jammed with evacuees from 
bombed areas. German newspapers 
print many obituary advertisements in 
which soldiers announce the death of 
members of their families at home from 
bombings. How long German morale 
will hold out is anybody's guess. But 
the indications are clear that the Ger 
mans, unlike the English, “can’t take 
gs 

The Nazis are stiffening their air 
defenses over Germany proper. In re- 
cent weeks, they have concentrated 
most of their fighters in this zone and 
equipped them with a new weapon- 
the rocket launcher. But the RAF and 
the USAAF still contro] the skies over 
Europe. Their losses are safely below 
the ten per cent limit of effective air 
operations. 


Prelude to Invasion 


Allied bombings are clearly a pre- 
lude to the coming invasion of Europe. 
They serve to soften up Nazi defenses. 
They were the key that opened Italy 
to us. As General Henry H. Arnold, 
commander of the Army Air Forces, 
declared recently, “The Italian invasion 
would have been easier with more 
planes — it could not have been done 
with less.” 

No story of American air power 
wculd be complete without the men- 
tion of one of its highly essential sub- 
divisions: the Air Transport Command 
It was organized in May, 1941, to 
ferry lend-lease planes. During this 
period of two and a half years, the 
ATC has become a world-wide airline 
operating more than 110,000 miles of 
airways over five great routes. In addi- 
tion to ferrying a steadily increasing 
stream of combat planes daily, it trans- 
ports large quantities of supplies and 
equipment to our far-flung battlefronts. 

Allied air power is avenging the in- 
discriminate Nazi bombings of Rotter- 
dam, London, Coventry, Belgrade, 
Warsaw, and Stalingrad. But military 
objectives come first. 

During the peak of the “blitz” on 
London, a group of agitated English 
citizens demanded that Churchill re- 
taliate by bombing Berlin. 

“Gentlemen,” the Prime Minister re- 
plied, “After what the people of Lon- 
don have gone through, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure. But I am a 
man of principles and with me, busi- 
ness comes before pleasure.” 

Today, British and American flyers 
are combining pleasure with business. 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Warren H. Atherton — U. S. 


In Omaha recently 6,500 American 
Legionnaires voted to favor American par- 
ticipation in an “Association of free and 
sovereign nations, implemented with what- 
ever force may be necessary to maintain 
world peace.” Then they unanimously elect- 
ed Warren H. Atherton as their new Na- 
tional Commander. Atherton is 52, an 
attorney of Stockton, California. He was 
commander of the California Legionnaires 
and chairman of the Legion’s national de- 
fense committee. He rose from private to 
captain in World War I, has two sons in 
the airforce. He is friendlier to labor, more 
internationally minded than many former 
commanders. 


Sir Max Horton — Britain 

As Chief of Britain’s Western Approaches, 
Admiral Sir Max Horton is guardian of 
4,000,000 square miles of water. He di- 
rects every Atlantic convoy, every escort 
and patrol aircraft, pitting his wits against 
those of Germany’s Admiral Doenitz and 
the Nazi submarine wolf-packs. The Allies 
won the submarine war, ene under his 
guidance. Now his job is to beat Germany’s 
new subs, armed with anti-aircraft guns 
and magnetic torpedoes. At 60, weather- 
beaten, daring, courageous “Max” is a 
bachelor who works and lives in a vast 
underground, bomb-proof headquarters in 
Liverpool. 


Brehon B. Somervell — U. S. 


An Army catchword is “Watch Somer- 
vell.” This lieutenant general is a man of 
action, an ambitious, efficient go-getter. 
After winning the D.S.C. as an engineer 
in World War I, he fought with Pershing 
in Mexico, surveyed the Rhine and Danube 
Rivers for the Army, did an economic sur- 
vey for Kemal Ataturk of Turkey. He also 
planned the Florida Ship Canal, ran New 
York’s WPA and built LaGuardia Field, 
straightened out Army housing, and became 
No. 2 man of the Army—head of the 
Service of Supply. Today the SOS sends 
272 shiploads of equipment and food a 
month to 2,000,000 American soldiers from 
Iceland to China, and to many more mil- 
lions at home. Arkansas-born Somervell is 
lean, gimlet-eyed and stubborn. Because 
of his friendship with Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, it has been rumored that he may a 
made Chief of Staff. 


John Curtin — Australia 


“Honest John” Curtin is Prime Minister 
of Australia, the “Land Down Under” that 
has given twice as many men to battle, 
peer. as the U. S. Australia has 
uge resources of iron, gold, lead and zinc, 
25 per cent of the world’s wool. Curtin, 58, 
early became a trade union leader and 
newspaper man in Western Australia. Now 
he heads Australia’s seventh Labor govern- 
ment since 1901. He has refused to form 
an All-Party coalition government, opposes 
conscription’ for fighting overseas, yet 
steadfastly backs Empire defenses. Re- 
elected in a he now faces political 
opposition and grave domestic problems, 
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Germany in the Fifth Year 
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By Walter Cc. Langsam Professor of History, Union College 


NITED NATIONS propaganda, 

says Nazi “Minister of Enlighten- 
ment” Goebbels, is intended to give the 
Germans an “attack of nerves.” The 
official Nazi claim is that it was just 
such an attack of nerves which helped 
bring defeat to Germany in 1918. 
Hence it is worthwhile to notice some 
of the likenesses and some of the dif- 
ferences with regard to Germany’s posi- 
tion in 1918 and today. 

In 1918 Germany had to fight on two 
land fronts. She fought in the west 
against the Allies in France; and in the 
south against Italy and several Balkan 
states. Today Germany finds herself in 
a similar position. She is engaged in a 
hard war on the eastern front against 
the Soviet Union. At the same time she 
is fighting in the south against the 
Allies in Italy and against various 
groups of patriots in the Balkans. Other 
Allied invasions, both through the Bal- 
kans and across the Channel appear to 
be in the making. A multiple-front war 
was too much for Germany the last 
time. Now this war also has become a 
multiple-front war. 


The Italian Parallel 


Twenty-five years ago, there was 
much friction between Germany and 
her chief ally. That was Austria-Hun- 
gary, whose sovereign was the well- 
meaning but inexperienced Emperor 
Charles. He disliked Prussian aims and 
methods and was anxious to conclude 
a separate peace. When these efforts 
failed, Austria-Hungary fought on for a 
time. But after the collapse of Turkey 
and Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary ac- 
cepted an individual armistice (Novem. 
ber 3, 1918). 

The situation in 1943 is similar. Italy, 
except for a few men whose crimes fill 
them with fear, already has surren- 
dered. And there is much friction be- 
tween Nazi Germany and her satellites 
~ Hungary, Rumania, and Finland. It 
would cause little astonishment if these 
states asked for peace terms as soon as 
Allied forces approached their borders. 
Such separate armistices of her allies 
paved the way for German surrender 
in 1918. 

The German Revolution of 1918 was 
foreshadowed by a naval revolt at the 
great naval base of Kiel. About 80,000 
sailors mutinied when there was a 
rumor that anchors would be lifted in 
a last desperate effort to win the war 
by surprising and sinking the British 
fleet. From Kiel the revolt quickly spread 





7 t many north-German coastal towns 
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and then southward. The year 1943 has 
brought an increasing number of re- 
ports of similar German naval trouble, 
rumors of sabotage, if not of outright 
mutiny. Certainly the Nazi submarine 
crews are being heavily overworked. 
Here, too, bacon: J may crack again. 

Many experts believe that Germany's 
downfall in 1918 was greatly speeded 
by the Allied blockade and the failure 
of the submarine campaign. The block- 
ade brought starvation to civilian Ger- 
many by 1918 and helped break down 
the home front. Today the blockade is 
perhaps even tighter. The German food 
situation is not yet desperate because 
of the ruthless requisitions from the oc- 
cupied areas. But some of these sources 
are drying up and others are being re- 
conquered by the Allies. 

Despite the most strenuous efforts of 
Grand Admiral Tirpitz’ U-boats, Amer- 
ican transports carried men and supplies 
to Europe at an amazing rate in 1917- 
1918. And today, the United Nations 
again seem to be beating the submarine 
menace. 

There is one outstanding way in 
which the German people are being 


made to realize that this war is differ- . 


ent from the wars of 1914 and 1870 - 
air raids. In 1918 German morale 


cracked even though German soi] was 
hardly touched by the Allies. Opinions 


differ on how long the Germans can 
stand this new kind of punishment. But 
there may soon be an answer. 

German. front-line morale was weak- 
ened in 1918 by the revolutionary talk 
of workers who were sent to the front 
to fill the gaps in fighting manpower. 
In 1943 the Germans again are comb- 
ing their factories to find replacements 
for the front lines. German manpower 
is being strained by the heavy casual- 
ties in Russia, the need to send men 
into Italy, and the need to replace 
Italian units in the Balkans and else- 
where. 

True, this time the Germans have 
available much forced foreign labor. 
Doubtless, too, the Nazis have done a 
better job of organizing the resources 
of the continent than was done a quar- 
ter century ago. But the demands of 
German production are greater than 
ever. Allied production also is organized 
on a better and vaster scale than pre- 
viously. With each passing month, the 
greater Allied manpower reserves be- 
come more important. 

After the last war the German Re- 
public officially investigated the rea- 
sons for defeat in 1918. In particular, it 
wished to discover if there was any 
truth in the nationalist 7 that the 
German army had been defeated only 
because of a cowardly “stab-in-the- 
back” from traitors. The German Gen- 
eral von Kuhl testified his country suc- 
cumbed “for many reasons.” In the year 
1943 most of these “many reasons” are 
again at work to undermine German 


strength. 





Underwood and Underwood 
Will such German scenes as this be repeated? This crowd gathered 
in West Berlin in 1920 to protest against hunger and profiteering. 








O BOMBS blasted ‘American fac- 

tories and farms during World 
War I. Battle lines were thousands of 
miles away. But events in war-torn 
Europe drastically changed our indus- 
trial and agricultural setup. And our 
failure to recognize these changes had 
a lot to do with causing the Great De- 
pression of the 1930s and World War 
II. Here is how it all happened. 

Between 1865 and 1914, European 
nations loaned America huge sums to 
build our fast-growing industries and 
railroads. To pay our debts we shipped 
large amounts of farm products abroad 
In 1900 about 45 per cent of our ex- 
ports were farm products. 

But during the Fst World War some- 
thing very important happened to the 
United States. Our industries and farms 
worked overtime supplying the warring 
nations with all sorts of products. After 
the war Europe owed us billions of dol- 
lars. We had changed from a debtor 
nation to a creditor nation. Did we let 
Europe pay her debts to us by shipping 

‘oods to the United States, just as we 
fad done when we owed money be- 
fore 1914? No. We raised our tariffs 
against foreign goods in 1921 and 1922 
to keep them from competing with our 
own products. 


False Prosperity of 1920s 


Since European nations could not sell 
products to us and thus obtain money 
to pay their debts, how were they able 
to buy so much from us between 1920 
and 1930? We loaned them billions of 
dollars which they used to buy our 
products. We thought we could “eat 
our cake and have it too.” We sought 


How restrictions on international trade upset 


business and 


to keep out foreign products with high 
tariffs and still build up a big world 
trade by lending other nations money 
with which to buy our goods. 

This policy, economists now recog- 
nize, was a foolish one. We were able to 
make it work only so long as we con- 
tinued to lend vast sums to foreign 
nations. But the Great Depression of 
1930 put a stop to our loans. Our 
foreign trade bubble burst like a toy 
balloon. American ‘exports fell from 
$9,640,000,0c0 in 1929 to $2,934,000 
000 in 1932. 

Meanwhile, the Smoot-Hawley tarift 
of 1930 raised rates to the highest level 
in the history of the nation. Other na- 
tions promptly raised their tariffs. 

The war debt question also cast its 
shadow over the world, causing ill will 
and interfering with trade. Our tariff 
prevented Britain, France and other na- 
tions from selling goods to us in order 
to pay their war debts. They also in- 
sisted that these war debts could not be 
paid until Germany paid reparations (a 
huge sum levied ‘against her for war 
damages) But Britain and France 
added this condition: “Germany must 
not increase her exports.” 


_ Useless Gold 


These nations made the same mistake 
that we made in our dealings with 
them. They ignored the fact that a na- 
tion could not pay its debts to others 
unless it could sell goods to them. If 
a nation bought more goods than it 


World Trade and World Finance | 


helped cause World War Ii 


sold it had to ship gold abroad to 
“balance its account” with other na- 
tions. Since Britain and France did not 
want to buy from Germany, her im- 
ports exceeded her exports and gold 
was drained from Germany to balance 
her accounts. And since the United 
States sold more to Britain and France 
than she bought, gold was drained from 
those two nations until we had more 
gold than we knew what to do with. 
The British writer, Sir Norman 
Angell, recalls a discussion he had with 
a Member of Parliament over the ques- 
tion of German reparations. This M. P. 
said he would go to Berlin with a regi- 
ment or two and notify the German 
Government that unless the money were 
loaded on trucks within two weeks, 20 
per cent of the German Cabinet would 
be executed. If then the money was 
not forthcoming, another 20 per cent 
would be executed. He was willing to 
wager that the money would be paid. 
“I asked him,” writes Angell, “to im- 
agine that his plan had succeeded and 
that he had brought this money to Lon- 
don and Paris. What would he do with 
it there? The butcher and the baker 
would not take German marks. Nor 
would the income tax collector. That 
money had value in one place in the 
world only, in Germany, where truly it 
could be exchanged for goods. But my 
friend had imposed a condition. Those 
goods must not leave Germany — Ger- 
man exports were not to be permitted. 
“Is that.” he asks, “so difficult to see? 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE INVOLVES AN EXCHANGE OF GOODS 


each merchant gets his money: 


Merchant Y in London sells merchant A in New York 
1014 pounds ($5,000) worth of cloth. Merchant B in 
New York sells $5,000 worth of typewriters to merchant 
X in London. Y wants to be paid in pounds, and B 
wants to be paid in dollars. But A does his business in 
dollars and X does his in pounds. Chart shows how 


B sells bill of exchange worth 1014 pounds to New 
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York bank and gets his $5,000. The bank sends the bill 
to a London bank, which collects 1014 pounds from X* | 
and credits it to the New York bank. Then A pays 
$5,000 to the New York bank, which orders the London 
bank to pay 1014 pounds to Y, who sold the cloth to — 
A. Throughout this deal no money crossed the ocean. © 
It illustrates this fact: If we want to sell goods to people 
abroad, we must be willing to buy goods from 
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It took our people twelve years to see 
it. I don’t think the French ever saw 
it... . The future historian will have to 
relate that European civilization nearly 
wrung its neck, owing to failure of the 
public to understand a point which 
could be made clear to any intelligent 
boy in half an hour... .” 


Economic Nationalism 


In order to reduce imports and in- 
crease exports, the debtor nations im- 
posed all kinds of restrictions on the 
movement of money and goods. 

The value of money was cheapened in 
an effort to obtain an advantage over 
other nations. Money serves as a “yard- 
stick” to measure the value of goods. 
And when this “yardstick” was changed 
frequently it naturally became impos- 
sible for nations to do business with 
each other on a satisfactory basis. 

After Hitler came to power, Germany 
took the lead in trying to become as 
nearly independent of other nations as 
possible. She made substitute (ersatz) 
materials, and imported only those raw 
materials that were needed for arms. 

Other nations were plagued by vast 
surpluses that forced prices down to 
ruinous levels. Brazil destroyed millions 
of pounds of coffee; Britain limited her 
output of textiles; the United States de- 
stroyed cotton and held down the pro- 
duction of wheat. And all the while 
millions of people in the world were 
not getting enough food to eat or 
clothes to wear. 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


In 1934, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull began reversing our disastrous 
tariff policies of 1921, 1922, and 1930. 
Arguing that an increase in trade among 
nations would aid the cause of peace, 
Secretary Hull signed more than 18 re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with other 
nations during the first few years after 
this program was started. And in 1936 
a British-French-American currency 
agreement was announced. This pact 
helped keep the value of these nations’ 
money from increasing or decreasing 
sharply. It provided an “honest yard- 
stick” to measure the value of products 
in world trade. 

But these efforts to tear down tariff 
and money barriers were challenged by 
the Axis nations, who restricted their 
trade to prepare for war. 

During 1938 and 1939 German trade 


gained heavily in central and southeast- 
ern Europe. Germany's huge industries 
produced many products needed by the 
Balkans. And the 77,000,000 people of 
Germany offered an imntense Hs 3a to 
these nations. But German exports and 
imports were strictly controlled by the 
government. The Nazis permitted ma- 
terials to be bought only from countries 
which were willing to buy German 
goods in return. This caused the smaller 
nations of Europe to soft-pedal their op- 
— and to drift under German in- 

uence. They feared Nazi political med- 
dling but they could not afford to lose 
German trade. 


Germany’s New Economic Order 


When the German armies swept 
through Europe in 1940 and 1941, 
Nazi economic experts followed close 
behind, setting up Germany's “new 
order” of business on the continent. 
Under it all industries in the con- 
quered nations would be dependent on 
the German industrial system. They 
would have to accept German financial 
and managerial control. The conquered 
countries would furnish their factories 
and the labor of their workers. 





The Nazis have also persuaded or 
forced the conquered countries to 
switch to agricultural production. An in- 
crease in European food output would 
permit Germany to obtain food and raw 
materials near at home. 

These countries would thus become 
more dependent on Germany, to which 
they would have to sell their agricultural 
products at prices fixed by the Nazis. 
At the same time Germany would en- 
joy a monopoly of the markets in con- 
quered countries, which would have 
to buy German factory-made goods on 
the Nazis’ own terms. 

The memory of Germany’s “new 
order” is certain to influence the think- 
ing of small European nations after the 
war ends. They will want guarantees 


‘that postwar Germany will not again 


be permitted to dominate them eco- 
nomically. Few competent observers be- 
lieve that German industry should be 
broken up. They say this would only 
cause great suffering among Ggrman in- 
dustrial workers and sow the seeds of 
another war. German industrial effi- 
ciency can help rebuild the shattered 
nations of Europe, if properly con- 
trolled. 
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New York Times 


Map shows pre-war domination of trade in central Europe by Nazi Germany. 























S RvsH PRACTICE QANEGROES WERE NOT AFFECTED 
PHILADELPHIA AFTER THE WAR, ANOIN (792 
THE CITY WAS RAVAGED BY ONE OF THE 


IN PHILADELPHIA TO HELP OR. RUSH 
WORST EPIDEMICS AMERICA HAS EVER KNOWN 
ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


& WHEN THE EPIDEMIC f 

ENDED, RUSH'S PLAN TOSA 
. GUARO THE CITY BY DRAINING 
BY YELLOW FEVER, AND THEY STAYED 
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Classroom Activities 
How Important Is Airpower? (p. 6) 


Almost daily, newspaper reports ap- 
pear telling of new aviation develop- 
ments in the war, Each story feeds the 
controversy that rages among the mili- 
tary experts regarding the exact role 
and importance of airpower in modern 
warfare. The leading special pleader 
for unlimited airpower is: Major Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky, who has~never 
 retreated.one step from his stand that 
a strong air offensive would win the 
war quickly. The War Department is 
skeptical of such claims and looks upon 
the Major with some disfavor. The pub- 
lic is at least willing to consider de 
Seversky’s side, for the, Major’s book 
Victory through Air Power has been a 
best seller. 

All new’developments in the contro- 
versy serve to point up two facts: the 
exact effect of air warfare on a grand 
scale is not yet known; and despite 
tremendous advances, aviation is still in 
the experimental stage and its full pos- 
sibilities have not yet been accurately 
gauged. 

A new experiment is now being tried 
over Germany by the USAAF. Thunder- 
bolts, the fastest and most heavily 
armed fighter craft, are being used as 
- convoys for bombers to meet the great- 
er concentration of German defensive 
fighters. These P-47s have already 
proved -their effectiveness by one 
down Allied losses. The planes are o 
de Seversky’s own design, but the Major 
claims they are still inadequate for their 
purpose and that multi-engined fighters 
with heavier armament and bigger gun 
crews would do the job better. 

On the Pacific ais front a new “super- 
fortress,” now in production, may soon 
be ready to raid Japan‘from the Aleu- 
tians, Guam, Wake, Midway, and per- 
haps Hawaii. Pending the building of 
new airfields for these bombing giants, 
» short-range attacks may be made in 
' force by increasing the number of air- 


© craft carriers so as to be able to launch 


| from 2000 to 3000 planes at one time. 
| Study the map carefully, noting dis- 
| tances covered by the bombers. the 
| class to list the various types of bomb- 
pers which have taken part in hea 

European raids. Some of the boys wi 





probably be able to give their speed, 
range, and bomb-loads. 

Debate the question: Can’ air power 
alone, at its present stage, decide the 
course of the war? Use evidence from 
the Pacific area as well as the European, 
insofar as possible. 


Questions for Discussion: — 

1. Who are the men that have led 
the fight for increased airpower? 

2. What is the attitude of the High 
Command? ; 

3. What specific results have bomb- 
ings shown to date? 

4, What is happening to the Luft- 
waffe? ' 

5. What is the work of the Air Trans- 
port Command? 


Germany in the Fifth Year (p. 9) 


This article should be read in connec- 
tion with the one on Airpower for both 
approach to the question of Germany’s 
eventual defeat ahd the progress of 
our war effort toward it. Additional in- 
formation is given in the article on 
Silesia under Know Your World. 

British Information Service makes 
the following statement in its booklet 
The First Four Years: “When Britain 
declared war on Germany four years 
ago, she had a great navy, but only a 
rudimentary army and a very small air- 
force, and her war industries had hardly 
passed the initial planning stage. Nine 
months later she had lost nearly all 
of her armored*equipment in France — 
and she had lost her continental Allies. 

“In contrast stood Germany — a whole 
nation which had already been geared 
for war for*six years. Not only had 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(November 8-13 issue) 


The Chinese Exclusion Act; Discus- 
sion of the Chinese-Americans. 


Portugal’s Position in the World 
Conflict. 


History Behind the News: Portugal’s 
Expansion. 
Know Your World: The Azores. * 


Postwar Unit No. 9:. Imperialism, 
Colonies, and Raw Materials. 
Inside Washington: The Five Sena- 

tors and Their Report. 











~Western front along a small 


i 


Germany accumulated vast reserves 
equipment, but she had the stimulus 
swjft and spectacular victories to urge 
her people on. 

“. , Today it is the Axis armies that 


are on the defensive and the British 


and Allied armies that are 
ward by the knowledge that victory is 


surely theirs.” 


Perhaps one of the most telling blows E 
eatest 


to German morale and the 
moral victory of the Allies is the declara- 
tion of war by Italy. The New York 
Times, October 14, says 


. . . toward the civilian populati 


%. 


ces 


of~ this: = 
“,.. the behavior of the German j 
ons : 


Calabria, Salerno and Naples has pro- ~ 


vided: Italy with a compfete historic 
justification for denouncing the Fascist 
alliance .. .” “. . . the revulsion of 

one European nation that has experi- 
enced the ‘friendship’ of the Nazis com= 


pletes the isolation of Germany and gene 
ill find an , 


an end to the hope that it w 


ally again. . . .” Meanwhile, the United ~ 


Nations have found stil] another ally in 
Portugal. he 
Point out that the last great German 
offensive on the Western front in World 
War I was made possible when # 
Eastern front was eliminated by the 


Russian Revolution in 1917. This. will 
not happen again. Allied strength ~ 


grows constantly. Aceording to 
United States News, the U. S. now ii 


2,500,000 men overseas and the Allied ~ 


armies number some 22,300,000 men as m 


opposed to Axis armies (excluding Ita a 
of course) of some 15,500,000 men. In ~ 


other words tbe Allies hold the advan- 
tage by nearly 7,000,000 men. 


Show on the map the occupied coun: — 


tries from which Germany now g 
her food supplies. Point out also 
industrial resources in France, Czech 
slovakia, Austria, and Rumania, as W 
as the great pool of “slave” labor 
these countries. These are not 
blessings, however, for the cong 


TUITLLA 


people must be fed, even if on a starv ee 


tion level. Contrast this situation with 
that of 1918 when Germany had onl 
her own and Austria-Hungary’s 

lands to supply her with food, and ¢ 

her own industries, which, how 
were not then subjected to bombi 
Show the relatively small areas of ; 
fighting fronts of World War I—the 
Eastern front, mainly in Poland, the 


pal 
Re 








‘France, the Balkan tront, and 
he Alpine front in northern Italy. The 

two were minor theatres. 

tions for Discussion: , 
1. What were the factors which con- 
tributed to Germany’s defeat in 1918? 
2. How many of these factors are 
‘aiding the side of the Allies today? 
3. t new factors have entered 
war? Which will weaken Germany? 
What reasons do the Nazis give for 
p German defeat of 1918? 

















































Youth's Problem: School or Work? 
(p. 3) 


This is one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the schools today. 
The class should consider its existence 
and applications in their own com: 


Appoint a committee to survey the 
: unity to discover how many young 
people of school age have left school 
‘to take jobs in industry, how many are 
the Armed Forces, how many are 
working -time, how many are 
doing war work through the Victory 
Corps, how many have left for other 
feasons. Compare this year’s school en- 
rollment with that of last year. Have 
acchart drawn on the board showing the 
number of former students in industry, 
the kind of work they are doing, their 
hourly pay, and, particularly, whether 
their work offers future possibilities for 
Eemcation or advancement. Discuss the 
in class, showing reasons why en- 
mt has decreased if it has. Ask 
the class to vote on the question 
whether those who have left school will 
be likely to find themselves handi- 
capped within a few years by insuffi- 
cient education and training. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What is the attitude of the U. S. 
hildren’s Bureau toward young people 
orking? Of the War Manpower Com- 
etesion? U. S. Office of Education? 

= 2. What regulations were finally 
» recommended by all three? 

3. Do you think there is any con- 
between increasing juvenile 
me and decreasing school popula. 
Explain your answer. 

4. Why are many teachers leaving 
he classrooms? Do you think they are 


tified? Give reasons for your answer. 











. 
Stor 








Washington (p. 13) 


President Roosevelt now has the kind 
Supreme Court he wants, but this 
as not the case when he came into 
pe in 1933. Some of the big timber 
f the early New Deal was cut down 
Court decisions which nul- 
| the NRA, the AAA, and other 


“tm legislation. The Presi- 





might be 


dent, fearing his 
scuttled b “Nine Old Men,” pro- 
posed to lessen the power of the con- 


servative majority. His “court-packing” 
plan was_roundly defeated in Congress. 
But death and old age came to his 
rescue, and there was no need to change 
the number of Justices or to adopt con- 
stitutional amendments. 

Among the Roosevelt appointees 
there is a wide range of talents and 
broad differences in background and in 
attitude toward the law. Justice Doug. 
las, the youngest member, might serve 
as a col for a Horatio Alger story. A 
ae Western boy, he earned his col- 
ege education the hard‘ way. As a law 
p< far at Columbia University, he 
knew Chiet Justice Stone, then Dean 
of the Law School and now the oldest 
man on the High Bench and Chief 
Justice. Quite opposite in background to 
these two men is Justice Frankfurter, a 
brilliant scholar, born in Vienna, reared 
in New York City, and for many years, 
the star of Harvard’s Law faculty. 
Frankfurter interprets the law from an 
abstract, rather than a humanitarian 
point of view, while Wiley Rutledge, the 
newest Justice, says: “What good is the 
law unless it first serves human needs?” 

Roosevelt's court is mostly one of 
young men, and it will make judicial 
history for many years to come 

The World Almanac lists all the 
present and past Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Write the names of the present 
Justices on the board with the date of 
their appointments. Appoint a couple 
of “reporters” to interview a local judge 
on the process by which arcase reaches 
the Supreme Court from a lower court, 
and relay this information to the class. 
Appoint another group to report on the 
progress of a case from a loeal court 
to the state supreme or appeals court, 
showing the courts through which it 
passes. Ask the class to cite either 
known or imaginary cases which might 
eventually be decided by the Supreme 
Court. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What is the smallest majority by 
which a decision passes the Supreme 
Court? Would you say that such a close 
decision presents as clear a case as one 
passed unanimously? Why? 

2. Why will the Roosevelt appointees 
continue the New Deal policies for 
years to come? Will the court outlast 
the administration? 

3. What types of cases are heard by 
the Supreme Court? 

4. About how many decisions are 
made each term? Is the Court in session 
now? How long will the session prob- 
ably last? 

5. What does the U. S. Commissioner 
do? A circuit judge? 









Malaria (p. 19) 
Latin American planters and govern- 


























ments, including Bolivia, Mexico, Peru, = Dr. 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia, are Dr. | 
today much interested in making cin- ~ have 
chona a staple American crop. Actually, E. graph 
most experts say, there is no synthetic — 
quinine. Atabrine and plasmochin, both any 
substitutes, are both effective in check- Fhe 
ing the disease itself or helping to stop 4 omy 
its spread, but neither will actually cure » From 
the patient of the fever attacks as » know. 
natural quinine will. People treated ot i 
with synthetics are subject to recur- F am 
rences of attacks. ; . 3 . 
Bie = $2.50 
Suggested Reading — 
Malaria: “Sen 
Wilson, Charles Morrow. “Quinine— > Clubs 
Reborn in Our Hemisphere.” Harper's, » lastic 
August, 1943, p, 275. | ested 
Reynolds, J. Lacey. “We Now Have Sta 
Quinine,” The American Mercury, Oc oa 
tober, 1943, p. 410. in ne 
; a planet 
Air Power: _ 
If anyone in the class has read de ® pende 
Seversky’s book, or W. B. Ziff’s, both 7 conqu 
mentioned in the text, ask for a Written ® Ameri 
report to be read to the class. -™ * Dd. 
Savage, Mark. How Planes Fight and Ade 
Bomb, Franklin Watts, Inc., 285. Madi- P — 
son Ave., New York, 1943. letters 
Hartney, Lt. Col. Harold E. What the ~"#—Cloye: 
Citizen Should Know About the Air | _ Series 
Forces, W. W. Norton, New York, qf eigna 
1942. of Co 
Youth Problem: School or Work: Our 
The Nationa) Education Association dren « 
has printed a number of releases and g te 
special booklets on salaries for teachers, 4 Michi 
total number of teachers available dur- | 2c: - 
ing war-time, and the Federal Aid to 4 
Education Bill. These may be studied In 1 
in connection with American Education trated 
Week, next week. All these may be ob- _ covers 
tained by writing to the N.E.A., 1201 ~ levee | 






Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 







Questions for Discussion: 


1. Where did the cinchona tree get 
its name? Where does quinine come 
from? What happens to the tree? 

2. What is atabrine and what is it 
produced from? 

3. What other methods »f stamping 
out malaria are being used? Why 
haven't these been used more in the 
past in malaria-infested countries? 




















Key to “Know Your World Week” 


1. Who’s Who: 2, 4, 6, 5, 3, 1. 

Il. Work or School: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-T; 6-T. 4 

Ill. World Trade and Finance: 1-tarifts; ~ 
2-decrease; 3-buy; 4-down; : 

IV. How Im Is 
2-b; 3-b; 4-<; Sas Oe 


Sim on 


E pants pSha: iin Cee 
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Dr. Hermann R. Muelder, historian, and 
Dr. David M. Delo, geologist, together 
have produced Years of This Land, a Geo- 
raphical History of the United States. 
Their story of a nation begins a million 
years ago when glaciers scoured the land 
and mountain ranges rose. Wind and water 


pened a era A where men found and 
minerals; land, forests, and rivers. 


From these they built the nation we 
know. These natural gifts have influenced 
our institutions and problems: slavery, in- 
dustry, soil conservation, TVA. The au- 
thors relate natural resources effectively to 
the problems of today. (Appleton-Century, 
$2.50. ) 
* * * 

Students entering the Annual Science 
Talent Search ps.. Bowed by the Science 
Clubs of America (announced in Scho- 
lastic for Oct. 4) will be especially inter- 
ested in Science and the Future, essays 
written by 40 finalists in last year’s contest. 
*Science’s Next Great Step Ahead” was the 
theme assigned. These essays look ahead 
to new use of subterranean heat, inter- 
planetary flight with atomic power, syn- 
thetic vitamins, and peaceful interde- 
pendence of nations brought about by 
conquest of the air. (Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

~ * * 

Advertising and Its Role in War and 
Peace, excerpts from speeches, articles, 
letters, and statements compiled by Corrie 
Cloyes and issued as No. 5 in the Industrial 


_ Series of the United States Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D, C. 
* x * 

Ours to Keep, a List of Books for Chil- 
dren on the Culture of Man, selected for 
interest rather than information, annotated. 
(American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Single copies, 


E> 25c; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. ) 


— when Pa and Ma 


Si es 











* ~ * 

In Look Out Yonder, written and illus- 
trated by Valenti Angelo, a small boy dis- 
covers the simple excitements of life in a 
levee colony. Gramp tells him stories of 
farms in New Hampshire and Kansas, and 
ave saved enough to 
buy*land up on the hill, the family move 
ePpily into a round of hard work and 


times. A warm, generous story for 


4 Sys and girls in their early teens. ( Viking, 
$2. E 


00. ) 


* * * 


es pre-Civil War craft work, mod- 


a delightful and informative study of little 
known facts. Documents, appendix, and 


» 85 halftone sepia illustrations. (The Dry- 
} den Press,~$3.25. ) 


* * * 


B<Herman Schneider, engineer and Dean 


f the University of Cincinnati, recognized 
leplorable gap between academic college 
ping and actual business practice. His 


a, * 
De 


| Modern Negro Art by James A. Porter, 

is a scholarly and sympathetic analysis of ° 

/the Negro contribution to American art. 

it inchid 

| em painting, sculpture, and graphié arts. 
Students of American culture will find this 





solution was a “cooperative plan of edu- 
cation” com! and work on 
a —- ‘ cond rage all over 

e coun ve adopt . 
Aubessdier to Industry, by Chde W. 
Park is a biographical study’ of the man 
his ideas, and his impact on American edu- 
cation. (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. ) 


Movie Audiences 


IGH SCHOOL students are habit- 

ual movie-goers. This is not news 
to teachers. They recognize, too, 
that films are educating their stu- 
dents in many ways, some good, some 
less legitimate. Many teachers devote 
class time to discussion and criticism of 
current films. Each issue of Scholastic 
carries a movie guide. Anyone direct- 
ing young people has a large responsi- 
bility for sharpening their taste so that 
they go only to the best moving 
pictures. 

The alert teacher attacking the movie 
problem has probably asked a number 
of questions. How many movin 
tures does the average boy or girl see? 
What kind do they like best? What 
makes a film popular? 

A recent survey of movie audiences 
made by Audience Research Inc., a 
Gallup 4 ag subsidiary, tells part of the 
story. The survey was made for R.K.O., 
Columbia, Disney, Selznick, and a num- 
ber of independent companies. Here 
are some of the facts and figures it 
discovered: 

The average age of movie-goers is 
trom 25 to 27 years. But boys and girls 
between the ages of 17 and 19 see more 
moving pictures than any other age 
group. 

Audiences have a large proportion of 
boys below draft age. Many young 
people are earning more money than 
ever before and see a movie two or 
three times a week instead of once. 


Q) Se eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HOW TO JUDGE MOT.ON PICTURES 
and How To Organize A Photoplay Club 


‘10 COPIES 


pic- , 


and evaluate the best motion pictures. 62 pages 23 


Rigg mance Bayes gS 
FOR $1.00 | 2==*F2255 
bd Plot ... Theme . . . Entertainment . 






serious drama increase its a ag 

Frequently a good title sells a 
diocre pi , and first-rate films are — 
passed by because of an unattractive 
title. But a picture with generally good 
production i little to gain or lose 
aa its title. 

Some stars who are prime tavorites 
in m litan areas seem to leave 
rural audiences comparatively cool. 

Radio publicity and dramatizations 
have boosted movie attendance. 

Both war and escapist themes find — 
ready acceptance. 

These findings point to an obvious 
conclusion. B the time students gradu- 
ate from high school they are old in 
the ways of the moving picture house. ~ 
Educating them to get best from 
it must start early and produce results 
before they have | to be content 
with half ar entertainment loaf. 





Samuel Harden Church 


With regret we record the death of Dr. 
Samuel Harden Church, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh since 
1914, at the age of 85. Dr. Church had 
long been a friendly supporter of Scho- 
lastic Publications, and was instrumental 
in making available the Fine Arts Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute for the annual 
Scholastic Art Exhibit. 

Born in a Missouri log cabin, Mr. 
Church went to work for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at 15 as a telegrapher. He served 
that company for over fifty years, rising 
to the rank of vice-president when he re- 
tired in 1928. He was active in many civic 
and cultural affairs, and was the author 
of a well-known life of Oliver Cromwell 
and of several novels. In both our World 
Wars he was an ardent advocate of the 
Allied cause, and in 1940 gained fame by 
offering a reward of $1,000,000.for the 
capture and delivery of Adolf Hitler for 
trial by an international court of justice. 





enjoyment designed 
your students to enjoy 


« Value... 





Original Pri Died Sects... Sage Bot Photog- 


ideal for English Classroom Use 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
—A Service Division of Scholastic 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17,,N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Can Help You To Obtain... 


% BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS from one 
source. You merely write one letter and 
send your remittance to us and we'll 
have the books shipped directly to you. 
A real time saver. 


*% SUBSCRIPTIONS TQ ALL LEADING 
MAGAZINES—many at special rates for 
our subscribers; others at regular rates. 
You save time and trouble by ordering 
from one source. 


*% LISTS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
of special interest. Watch for announce- 
ments of Basic English folder and other 
useful pamphlets soon. 


% FREE TEACHING MATERIALS offered by 
industrial, scientific and other organiza- 
tions. Watch for Teaching Aids column. 


% INFORMATION AND FREE TRIAL COPIES 
of the specialized and graded classroom 
magazine best suited to your special 
classroom needs. 


% INFORMATION AND RULES for the Annual 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE Awards Com- 
petition for literary material by stv- 
dents, essays, current events, art and 
photography contests. 


% VQ. KITS and classroom suggestions for 
using them in connection with JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S Victory Quiz program. 


x * * 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES to be handied by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TEACHER SERVICE 
BUREAU will be announced in your Teacher 
Edition section from time to time. 


















































s7* we can’t solve all of your teaching problems... . 


BUT . . we can help you find the 
~ solution to a great many of them. 


For many years teachers have come to consider SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES as the source of information for all kinds of data 
that will help them in their classroom work. We’ve always been 
very proud of the way teachers express confidence in us by 
bringing to us their problems concerning teaching aids. 


Up until now such inquiries have always been handled by the 
editor or writer most familiar with the subject involved. But, 
since our editors are very busy most of the time they haven’t 
always been able to answer these questions from our valued 
teacher friends as promptly as we’d like to have them answered. 


To provide better and speedier service .. . to handle the ever 
increasing volume of-requests from readers .. . to supply special 
services of value to teachers using our magazines... we are es- 
tablishing the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TEACHERS SER- 
VICE BUREAU. 


The major duty of the staff of this new bureau is to provide 
extra service to every teacher-subscriber to SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. At the left is a list of special services now avail- 
able. Plans are underway to expand these services to our readers 
as rapidly as possjble. 


No... we can’t solve all of your teaching problems... but 
we'll be able to help you with many of them... and often we’ll 
be able to aid you to get materials to solve them. Just another of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ many services for our thousands 
of teacher-subscribers and their pupils. We hope it’ll prove help- 
ful to you. ‘ 


Scholastic Magazines 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * WORLD WEEK &® JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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The Supreme Court 


OHN A. KENNING, 17 years old 

and 6 feet 3 inches tall, who had 
never been in Washington until a few 
days ago, stole the show at the open- 
ing session of the fall and winter term 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
The Justices, in their black robes. are 
not precisely “pin-up” types 

But young Kenning attracted the 
eyes and interest of the newspaper men 
because of the firm clear tone and con., 
fident manner in which he made his 
debut as crier. The nine members of 
the High Bench marched into the 
packed chamber as a youthful voice 
called “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” To this 
ancient and traditional heralding, the 
Supreme Court began its 1943-44 ses. 
sion. 

Crier Kenning s appointment came as 
a result of a vacancy created when T. 
Perry Lippitt, who had held the post 
for a number of years, went off to the 
wars. Kenning was chosen out of a field 
of candidates because of his unusual 
height and bearing and excellent voice 
His home is in Germantown, Penna. 

The present e‘ght-month session may 
be of unusual historical importance. It 
will produce rulings and establish pre- 
cedents on a number of issues growing 
out of the war. Among them will be 
the constitutionality 6f OPA rent con- 
tro) regulations and the application of 
the Selective Service Act to conscien- 
tious objectors. 


Seven Roosevelt Men on Bench 


The Court’s personnel is the same as 
it was on February 15 of this year 
when Wiley Rutledge succeeded Jus 
tice James F. Byrnes. The latter re- 
signed at President Roosevelt’s request 
the preceding October to become Eco 
nomic Stabilization Director. 

The oldest member of the Court both 
in years and service is Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone. He has just turned 71 
and is the only Justice entitled to re- 
tire at full pay because of having served 
10 years and having reached the age of 
70. Justice Owen J. Roberts, who is 68, 


= tanks next in both age and service. 


These two are the only Justices not 


P appointed by President Roosevelt. The 
pfemaining seven, all younger men, are 





Roosevelt choices. As a result, the basic 
Mcial and economic philosophy of the 
Deal will probably be retained by 
High Court for many years, in line 





with the pattern established by Mr 
Roosevelt when he secured a majority 
of appointees on the Court. Justices 
usually remain on the Bench for life. 

Thus, the President has established 
his principles even more securely in the 
Supreme Court than in the halls of 
Congress or in executive orders at the 
White House. This does not mean that 
Presidents appoint Justices who will do 
their bidding. The ‘Court is quite re- 
moved from the arena of politics in 
that sense. But it does mean that a 
President—like all other human beings 
-tends to select .s his appointees men 
who are sympathetic to his own atti- 
tudes on social and political questions. 
Thus, these appointees, acting inde- 
pendently and with complete integrity, 
are likely to hand down decisions in the 
majority of cases that go along with 
the Roosevelt point of view. 


They Pass on 1,000 Cases 


The makeup of the Supreme Court is 
this: It consists of one Chief Justice 
and eight Associate Justices, and the 
number may be changed by act of 
Congress at any time. The present num- 
ber of nine has obtained since 1869. 
The term of the Court begins, by law, 
the first Monday in October and con- 
tinues as long as the business before 
the Court requires, usually until about 
June 1. Six members coristitute a quo- 
rum. Approximately 1,000 cases are 
passed upon in the course of a term. 

If you read Article III, Section 2 of 
the Constitution, you will learn that, 
in substance, the Court has judicial 
pewer in all cases which arise under 
the Constitution itself. It has the same 
jurisdiction over the interpretation of 
acts of Congress—and this is its chief 
power in terms of current legislation 
It can assume jurisdiction whenever the 
United States is a party to a contro- 
versy, or where the dispute is between 
two or more states, or between a state 
and citizens of another state, or be- 
tween citizens of different states. 

In the early days of our Government, 
judicial procedure was very much 
simpler than it is today. As time passed, 
Congress provided a network of lower 
courts to aid the Supreme Court in its 
functions and to take away much of 
the detail. Thus we start with the 
United States District Courts which 
were originally established in 1789. 


pew HINGTON 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 





international News Phere 


“‘Oyez! Oyez!” This is John Kenning, 
new Supreme Court Crier, only 17. 


These, now numbering more than 90, 
are the principal Federal courts of 
original jurisdiction. These courts hear 
most of the cases within Federal juris- 
diction and make final disposition of 
the majority of them. 


Courts to Cover Everything 


Above these District Courts are the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals which serve 
to relieve the Supreme Court of much 
of their appellate work by makin 
final their decrees (heard on aaa 
from the District Courts) in many in- 
stances. Since 1929 there have been 
ten Judicial Circuits plus the District 
of Columbia. A Circuit Court must have 
at least three judges, two of whom con- . 
stitute a quorum. 

The legislative courts also fall under 
the ultimate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. These include the U. S. Court 
of Claims (for persons having claims 
against the Federal Government); the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals (whose duties are obvious 
from the title of the Court); Territorial 
Courts (which perform the function of 
District courts. for all Territories be- 
longing to the United States); and the 
Courts of the District of Columbia 
which handle all Federal matters in- 
volving this curious little legal area of 
the nation. 

a 






SILESIA 


Industrial Heart of Germany 


A* AMERICAN economist recently 
said: “If I were told that nation 
X had no natural nitrates, no cotton and 
rubber, only one year’s copper supply, 
no adequate manganese, mercury, 
chrome or nickel, and little oil, I would 
say that nation X could not wage war. 
Yet Germany is nation X.” 

Germany itself has an abundance of 
only three raw materials: coal, zinc and 
wood. But in their distilling labora- 
tories, German chemists work miracles. 
They call wood the “material which can 
produce anything.” From coal they pro- 

uce synthetic gasoline, rubber, am- 
monia salts, dyes, drugs, and explo- 
sives. 


“The Heart of Europe” 


The province of Silesia. is one of 
Europe’s richest mineral spots. Its zinc 
deposits are the world’s most important. 
Its wood goes into the German cellulose 
and paper industries. Its slag (iron by- 
yal provides Germany with arti- 

cial fertilizer. Its coal supply is almost 

as great as Britain’s. Right next to the 
coal lie the three main minerals re- 
quired for coal conversion: salt, lime- 
stone and sulphur. 

Goethe called Silesia a “tenfold in- 
targa | country.” It lies in the very 
heart of Europe. Like a heart, it sup- 
plies central Europe with lifeblood, 
coal, by means of a main artery, the 
Oder River. Since Silesia lies within an 
800-mile range of the new Allied bases 
in Italy, Allied bombs may soon try to 
stop this “heart” from beating. 

All Silesia, like Gaul, is divided into 
three parts—German, Czech, and 
Polish Silesia. German Silesia is cut into 
Upper (capital, Oppeln), Middle and 
Lower (capital, Breslau). Don’t think 
that Upper Silesia is “above” (north on 
the map) Lower Silesia. Upper means 
it is toward the upper, or headwater, 
end of the Oder. 

To the north and east of the river, 
Silesia stretches as a vast farmland; to 
the south it contains the richly wooded 
slopes of the Sudetic Mountains. Jutting 





here and there above the forests and 
farms are thousands of chimneys, 
gigantic furnaces, and steel forges. And 
under the sandy soil are mile upon mile 
of coal tunnels. 

Silesia always has been debated 
ground. It got its name in the 9th cen- 
tury when a _ geographer called it 
Sleezani, from the river Sleza (now the 
Lohe) that waters it along with the 
Oder. Slavonic tribes settled on the 
banks of these rivers in 400 A.D., com- 
ing under Polish rule in the 9th century. 
By the 12th century Silesia was an in- 
dependent sovereignty under Poland 
and became involved in minor wars 
between lordships. 

The lords encouraged German set- 
tlers, who stayed along the Oder and 
soon made Breslau a Seed city. In 
1241 the lords halted the Mongol in- 
vasion in the great battle of Wahlstatt, 
near present-day Liegnitz. After accept- 
ing the Polish king of Bohemia as their 
suzerain, the lords, in the 14th century, 
joined the Holy Roman Empire, soon 
saw their land become a province of 
Hapsburg Austria. ¥rederick the Great 
of Prussia decided to wrest Silesia from 
Austria, and did so after the costly 
Silesia Wars of 1740. 

Under Frederick, Silesians got a fore- 
taste of Hitler methods. “Populate, mix, 
Germanize,” Frederick told the Ger- 
mans in Lower Silesia. Bent into slavery 
under Prussia taxes, the Polish Silesian 
peasants revolted again and again dur- 
ing the latter part of the century. After 
Napoleon had crushed Prussia and 
created the Polish duchy of Warsaw, 
the peasants thought their day of free- 
dom had come. But something shat- 
tered their hope. Coal was discovered 
under their fields. 

Soon the peasants’ land was bought 


became forested with chimneys. The 
first great iron furnace in Europe was 
built in Gleiwitz in 1797. Silesia be- 
came industrially valuable to Germany, 
In 1872 German was made.the only 
language in Silesian schools. 

The peace after World War I again 
brought hope to the Polish masses in 
Upper Silesia. The Allies proposed that 
Silesia be given to Poland. They de- 
cided to hold a plebiscite. But the 
Germans controlled the police, the 
schools, the courts, and the polling 
places. The result was that more votes 
were cast for staying with Germany 
than for joining Poland. 

So the League of.Nations gave most 
of Silesia to Germany, with these excep- 
tions: Czechoslovakia got a strip sep- 
arating Moravia from Germany. And 

» Poland got the rich upper part of Upper 
Silesia, along with Teschen (Austrian 
Silesia before Czechoslovakia was 
formed.) This solved nothing; minority 
problems continued. 


The Ever-Present ‘‘Underground” 


When the Germans marched into 
Poland in 1939, of course they seized 
Polish Silesia and its coal for their war 
machine. 

But the Silesian Poles still resist. One 
of Germany’s main railroad routes 
passes between Breslau and Cracow, 
speeding trains eastward to the Russian 
front. Silesian underground makes these 
rails its pet target, blasting them re- 
peatedly with dynamite. Recently small 
underground labels appeared every- 
where, showing a skeleton carrying the 
Nazi swastika flag. Over the head is 
printed “Deutschland” and under it 
“Kaput” — togetM@r reading “Deutsch 
land Kaput,” or “Germany is finished.” 
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Story of the Flying Fortress— 


How the B-17 Grew from A to G 


“The guts and backbone of 
our world-wide aerial offensive” 
—that is what General Arnold 
called the B-17E, then the new- 
est of the Flying Fortresses. 

The fast-stepping story of 
Boeing engineering soon made 
the B-17E an “old” ship. In the 
summer of 1943 came _ the 
B-17F, with more than 400 
changes in design. 

By the time this story is in 
pet. the ninth series of Flying 

orts may be going into pro- 
duction. It is said that there is 
a new B-17G whose main fea- 
ture is a “chin” turret, so called 
because of its position under the 
nose of the A ey 


Birth of a Bomber 


The idea for the huge bomber 
was born aboard a battleship in 
1930. It came during a discus- 
sion between Admiral Reeves, 
commander of Aircraft Squad- 
rons of the Pacific Fleet, and 
Claire Egtvedt, then vice presi- 
dent of the Boeing Company. 
They made the observation that 
there was no aeria) equivalent 
of the battleship. 

Egtvedt, “father of the Fort- 
ress,” at once began to plan 
for such an stecnall It should 
have long range, speed, great 
striking power, and be a steady 
_— from which to dro 

mbs. Boeing soon began me 


| on “design number 299.” 


In 1934 the Army Air Corps 


announced that competition for 


® Army contract was open to 
mber manufacturers. Other 














THE B-17F IN THE AIR. THE B-17G IS ON THE WAY. 
NOTE FORK-LIKE FINGERS OF EXTERNAL BOMB RACKS. 


manufacturers assumed that the 
Army desired a_ two-engined 
ship. Boeing, realizing that the 
Army’s request for a “multi- 
engined” bomber set no limita- 
tions, went ahead on four-en- 
gined “299.” 

In 1935, Boeing flew its pride 
and joy to Dayton, Ohio, to 
compete for the contract, inci- 
dentally setting a new speed 
record on that flight. 

The “299” met a sad fate in 
the Army tests, for it crashed at 
takeoff—the controls were still 
locked. But the Army could see 
that the plane was worthy of 
an order and told Boeing to go 
ahead and build 18 of the B-17s, 
which was the way the Army 
designated the ship. 


How It Got Nickname 


It was during the “299” pion- 
eering days that the plane re- 
ceived its well-known nickname. 
Someone remarked that the 
plane was as big as a fortress 
and was answered: “Sure, and it 
fights like a fortress.” 

In August, 1937, Boeing de- 
livered its 12th B-17 to the 
Army Air Corps. Training of 
pilots, crew members, and main- 
tenance personnel had already 
begun. 

Boeing engineers did not sit 
back _ take it easy once their 
order was filled. Early in 1939, 
the B-17A took to the air. Its 
main feature of design change 
was its turbo-supercharger. From 
that time on, new versions of 
the B:17 appeared in rapid suc- 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air. Week 





One of the first international 
air express shipments in avia- 
tion history was the dispatch of 
146 hatching eggs by Pan 
American Clipper from Miami 
in 1931, destined for a South 
American dealer. 

* * * 

According to Charles I. 
Stanton, CAA Administrator 
of 413 communities in the 
10,000 to 25,000 population 
bracket, only 58 are certifi- 
cated airline stops. Air trans- 
port has a big field ahead! 

* ” * 


There’s a good dollars-and- 
cents reason why air transporta- 
tion can be used to reach parts 
of the earth not served by rail- 
roads or highways. It costs 
$70,000 a mile to build a rail- 
road, and $2,000 per mile per 
year to keep it up. It costs 
$10,000 to build a highway; 
$800 a year for upkeep. 


8-Ton Seawolves 
To Take the Air 


Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, 
of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, announced recently 
that it won't be long before the 
Navy will put into operation 
its new 8-ton torpedo ship. The 
new planes, named Seawolves, 
are to be produced by Consoli- 
dated-Vultee at Allentown, Pa. 

The powerfully-armed, .well- 
armord Seawolf will carry a 
crew of three, consisting of pilot, 
radioman-bombardier, and gun- 
ner. It handles like a plane many 
hundreds of pound- lighter. 


Along with the Grumman , 
Avenger, the Navy’s present 
standard torpedo plane, it will 
soon be smashing the Japs in 
the Pacific. 





Meet the “flying fireman.” 
That's what they call Gregory 
A. Shortell, 24-year-old Pan 
American Airways steward. He 
has set a world’s record for 
trans-Atlantic shuttling by cross- 
ing the Atlantic thirty times in 
forty-five days. 








cession. The “B” model fea- 
tured a new plexiglass nose and 
full-feathering propellers. 

Then came the war, and Eng- 
land cried for planes. The B- 
17C entered the picture, with 
flat- panelled gun positions, 
greater armor protection and 
more powerful engines. 

The “D” was soon in produc- 
tion, with leakproof fuel tanks 
and still greater horsepower. 
The “E” came out with .50 cali- 
bre guns in its tail and sliding 
windows at the sides. At this 
time, the Sperry belly turret 
put in its appearance, and an- 
other turret sprouted from the 
top. And always speed kept 

oing up, armor kept increasing, 
ef was getting stronger, 
until the Fortress was able to 
outclimb and outfight anything 
the enemy could send against it. 

In July, 1948, the B-17F 
went into quantity production. 
ae ara more than 400 
changes in design, the “F” be- 
came a 20 percent new ship. 
The first of the B-17Fs was 

iven its test flight the day the 
fast B-17E was - Aeon to the 
AAF. 





Some of the specific changes 
in the B-17F are the completel 
revised hydraulic system which 
— independently from the 
plane’s engines, the improved 
oxygen system, greater arma- 
ment, increased wheel and 
brake areas, standardization of 
the navigation instruments, new 
wide-blade propellers, dust fil- 
ters for the carburetors, electri- 
cally-heated suits for the crews, 
and other provisions for opera- 
tions in cold weather. 

Most noticeable is the longer 
nose, and most important the 
external bomb racks which 
boost the bomb carrying ca- 
pacity to a 10-ton we 





Rescue Aid 


A rescue aid of the Army 
Air Forces now being packed 
in all life raft emergency kits, 
is a yellow-green fluorescent 
dye that can be seen for many 
miles when spread on the wa- 
ter. Packed in metal cans and 
paper envelopes, the dye can 
rapidly be scattered on the 
surface to attract the atten- 
tion of friendly aircraft. 
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PLAY JAE GAME OF 


Cin 


IF you’ve never played Badmin- 
ton before, try it now. It’s easy to 
learn and lots of fun. And there’s 
no better way of keeping in trim. 
For Badminton spells a-c-t-i-o-n. Our 
Armed Forces know this, too. Every 
unit pushing off for a fighting front 
carries a complete Badminton set in 
its sports kit! Your coach may enroll 
your school for an intra-mural tour- 
nament through Scholastic Coach 
Magazine. He will 
receive attractive 
awards (free) for 
the winners of 
each tournament 
you hold. 





The American Net 
and Twine Division 
of 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 


Maker of Gold Medal Sports Nets 


60 East 42nd St. N. Y. C., 17 
Baltimore, 3 Philadelphia, 6 Chicago, 10 
Gloucester, Boston, 10 San Francisco, 5 








Not So BADminton 


OOKING for a fast, furious, fun-ful 

way to keep in trim this winter? Try 
badminton, America’s fastest growing 
sport. 

Some people call it a sissy game, 
ranking with ring-around-the-rosie for 
red-blooded thrills. It can be that. Dubs 
may pitpat the ball without straining a 
single pore. 

Others call badminton an old man’s 
game. And it can be that, too. Thou- 
sands of old gaffers play badminton for 
fun and recreation. 

But when-such stars as Dave Free- 
man, Ken Davidson, Hugh Forgie and 
Dick Purcell start swatting the shuttle- 
cock, hitting smash after smash from 
all angles, covering every square foot 
of the court — with never a breathing 
space — you wonder how they stand the 
pace. 

The game: may look like tennis. But 
good tennis players rarely star at bad- 
minton. There’s much more change of 
direction in badminton: You cannot get 
set to go one way. You must always 
be ready to change direction and make 
quick starts and stops. You can also 
hold your opponent indecisive much 
longer than in tennis. 

But it’s the matter of wrist action 
which radically divides tennis from bad- 
minton. In badminton, you can snap 
the wrist and sock with all your might. 
Do that in tennis and you'll lose the 
ball over the backstop. 

Dave Freeman, national amateur 
champion, is one of the few tennis 
stars who made good at badminton. Yet 
in describing his style, a tennis expert 
wrote: “His forearm and wrist are stiff 
as a poker . . . no wrist action . . . his 
wrist for all practical purposes is 
merely part of a locked forearm.” While 
a badminton writer raved about his 
“supple wrist . . . his wrist acting like 
a hinge . . . his wrist flick.” 

Freeman, incidentally, in addition to 
being a great tennis and badminton 
star, is also a whizz at table tennis. He 
is the only athlete we know capable of 
winning a national title in three sep- 
arate sports at the same time. 

The things a badminton expert can 
do with a bird are amazing. Ken David- 
son, who makes a nice living on the 
stage with his badminton exhibitions, 
can take ten birds, hit each one in a 
high, graceful arc, and have them all 
drop within a radius of one square foot 
at the extreme opposite end of a court— 
44 feet away! 


once Bill Tilden, one of the greatest 
tennis players of all time, didingll 
him to a game. With his tennis exper- 
ience and technique, Bill felt sure he 
could give him a close match. He made 
a sad mistake. Davidson toyed with him 
while winning 15-0. 

Another tennis pro, Berkeley Bell, 
once was persuaded to play Davidson. 
Bell had just defeated a fairly good bad- 
minton player, when Davidson walked 
into the club. The losing player, a trifle 





Disguised as a shuttlecock, Scholas- 
tic’s roving cameraman crashed the 
first badminton match ever tele- 
vised. Caught in action here are Ken 
Davidson and Wanda Bergman, 
who paired up against Hugh Forgie 
and Helen Gibson—champions all. 


miffed, said: “There’s a fellow who can 
beat you, and give you 10 points in the 
bargain.” 

Bell said nothing—he knew Davidson. 
The speaker then urged: “He'll give you 
12 points” . . . no “7 a a ae 
no reply .. . “14! And he'll play you as 
is. 

Bell looked at Davidson, who was 
dressed in a heavy suit and a big over- 
coat. “It’s a go,” he said. “No one can 
give me 14 points and beat me.” 

Davidson won the toss and reeled off 
eight points before missing. After Bell 
flubbed his service, Davidson took over 
again. He made four more points, then 
hit into the net. 

Bell, eager to win the point that 
would give him the match, made a nice 
serve, which Davidson cleared to deep 
back court. Bell then hit a drop shot 
that struck the top of the net, hung 
there — and slowly trickled over into 
Davidson’s court! 

Bell tossed his rackét into the air and 
yelled, “My game! My game!” Thea 
gasped in amazement. In some mira 
ulous manner, Davidson caught the 
bird just two inches above the floor and 
raised it back over the net. 

It was impossible—but he did 


He makés the game look so easy that — 
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He then went on to win, while Be 
moaned, “He’s not human, he’s 4 
human.” 
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CLAIRE 
CHENNAULT 





With only 50 planes fit for combat, 
Claire Chennault’s Flying Tigers, 
fighting for the Chinese, guarded all 
ry Burma and South China. When the 
Flying Tigers (American Volunteer 
Group) were finally disbanded on 
July 4, 1942, they had shot down 
twenty planes for each one they had 
lost. 

After Pearl Harbor, General Chen- 
nault’s tactical genius was recognized 
by the U. S. Army. He was made com- 


mander of the United States’ newest | 


full-fledged air force, the Fourteenth 
Air Force in China. 

Chennault molds green men _ into 
erackerjack flyers. Teaching is as much 
in his blood as flying. Once he was a 
high school principal. He taught flying 
tactics in the Air Corps, won a trophy 
for the fabulous “Three Men on a Fly- 
ing Trapeze” air-stunt which special- 
ized in flying with three planes tied 
together with a cord and landing with 
the cord unbroken. 

Partly deaf from flying open planes, 
Chennault had retired to his farm with 
his wife and eight children. But so 
world-wide was his fame as a flying 
expert, that Chiang Kai-shek cabled 
him from China to come and whip up a 
Chinese Air Force to combatjthe Japa- 
hese. 

He taught the Chinese a trick or two 
in air fighting, set up a series of air 
bases in China and perfected a fool- 
proof air raid alarm system. 

In 1940, Chennault got 100 planes 
from the U. S. and permission to re- 
cruit American volunteers, called the 
Flying Tigers. They became a legend — 
‘the spark-plug of Allied resistance all 
over the Asiatic mainland.” 

The 52-year-old ex-barnstorming 
pilot was born in Texas, plays a hard, 
it ome of tennis, is a star pitcher on 
te baseball diamond, is a whiz at 
tibbage. 
Praise a Chennault-trained ace, and 
ll always give all credit to the “Old 
an.” His men are devoted to him. 
d sooner fight under Chennault than 
myone in the world,” any of his pilots 
ill say. 
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Quoth the Pilot 


The rugged raven of the Aleutians 
lives away back off the RFD routes, 
but he’s proved he can nieet the air 
on its own terms. This is one of the tales 
brought back from Alaska by army fliers 
and set down in the current issue of 
Air Force, official service journal. 

Shortly after American fliers moved 
onto one of the rocky Aleutian islets 
they began to notice a change in the 
character of the somewhat dour birds 
that had been scratching out a chilly 
and bored existence. 


AIR WEEK 17 


A fighter pilot first observed a string 
of ravens flying alongside his ship, try- 
ing to copy his maneuvers. He’d do a 
slow roll and the ravens would follow; 
he tried a snap roll and the ravens 
fairly jerked around. 

Very soon, he reported, the birds 
became so expert they were making 
him look a little silly, so he nosed down 
for a landing. To his disgust the 
ravens peeled off and set themselves 
down like hot pilots in perfect forma- 
tion. 

“Didn't even let down their flaps,” 
he snorted. 


Associated Press 
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This one suffers badly from overexposure, as 
you can tell from its “washed out” appear- 
ance. There is practically no contrast be- 
tween lights and shadows. Is the girl a dark 
blond or a light brunette? And what is a 
soldier doing with a “white” shirt? 


€ 


Notice the clear, sharp details in this prop- 
erly exposed picture... the folds in the 
soldier’s shirt, the firm outline of his jaw, the 
highlights on his chin and collar points, and 
the wisp of hay. The right exposure gives 
excellent contrast. 


Which of these pictures would 
you want in your album? 


Here's how to avoid overexposure 


Basically, overexposure is caused by too 
much light striking the film. 

The best all-around setting for out- 
door photography in good sunlight is an 
F16 lens opening, and a shutter speed of 
1/50th of a second—unless you are using 
an extra-fast film like Superpan Press. 


Learn to take better pictures 


The simple secrets of taking good pic- 
tures are explained and illustrated in our 
60-page booklet “Better Photography 
Made Easy”—which you can purchase 
at your dealer’s, or from us, for only 25¢. 

Write our Information Department for 
advice on your photographic problems. 


Agfa Ansco 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Binghamton, New York 


THE ONLY FILM THAT IS GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage of 
its film to the Government than does any 
other manufacturer of photographic mate- 
rials. In fact, about three quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products made today go to the armed 


forces or war industries. 
So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco film 
the first time you try . . . won’t you please be 


patient ... and try again? 
We're sure you'll understand. 






















AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Stalin Is Said to Like 
New Ambassador 


“HERE'LL always be an England 
now that Averell’s here,” cracked 
the late Alexander Woollcott when 
President Roosevelt announced early in 
1941 that he had appointed Averell 
Harriman “Expediter” to England. 
Expediting meant handling the re- 
ceiving end of Lend-Lease aid to 
Britain. Harriman did such a good job 
of this that he became an expert on 





British supply and production, hob- 
nobbed with Beaverbrook and Church- 
ill. When “Th: Beaver” went to Mos- 
cow in 1941, “The Expediter” went too. 
When Churchill visited Stalin in 
August, 1942, Harriman made his sec- 
ond “mission to Moscow.” 

Now he is bound for a third, more 
permanent visit—as our new Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R. Stalin likes him — 
and that is interesting since Harriman is 
one of America’s leading industralists. 

Harriman had a $100,000,000 head 
start in life —the fortune left by his 
father, U. S. railroad man in the early 
1900s. But the easy money did not go 
to young Averell’s head. A Yale crew- 
man, dark, tall, broadshouldered 
Averell spent his summer vacations in 
the shops of his father’s Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

An independent chap, he soon made 
and lost several millions in shipbuild- 
ing, foreign mines and aviation! When 
the depression gripped railroading, he 
took over the Union Pacific chairman- 
ship. Other railroad men were retrench- 
ing, but not Harriman. He poured 
money into the line, added new Diesel 


Who's Whe in the News 





built luxurious Sun Valley, Idaho — the 
U. S. skier’s paradise. Since Sun Valley 
is on the Union Pacific route, business 
thrived. (Harriman still doesn’t ski!) 

He claims his train line’s success was 
mostly due to good labor relations. “In 
the railroad industry,” he said, “man- 
agement and labor are closer to an 
understanding than in any great in 
dustry.” 

Roosevelt made him an NRA official, 
then head of raw materials in OPM. 
Harriman has been advising the Presi- 
dent on economics for ten years. 

Harriman then coped with problems 
of special purchasing, transportation 
and financing of U. S. aid to our’ Allies; 
in that capacity he traveled to the 
Middle East. He believed Russia 
could withstand the Nazi onslaught. 

He is quiet, modest. Once named 
one of America’s ten handsomest men, 
he collects modern art, backs Newsweek 
magazine, breeds fast ponies, and is an 
8-goal polo champ. Now that he is 
Ambassador, his friends say: “The 
U. S. has lost its outstanding polo- 
player!” 
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USSOLINI once called Eden the 

“Handsomest fool I ever met.” II 
Duce was very wrong. Eden is not as 
handsome pis pictures, and he is a 
braintrust. It is true that he dresses 
like a fashion plate, that he is sleek, 
suave and a charming conversationalist, 
that he loves to play tennis, and that he 
has a beautiful wife and two good- 
looking sons; and also, that when he 
was in Spain trying to ward off the 
Spanish revolution he spent hours with 
France’s President, Leon Blum, dis- 
cussing a novel by Marcel Proust! 

But this blasé exterior is simply 
Eden’s way of covering up the real 
Eden — a retiring, scholarly man of 45, 
who, since childhood, has been a book- 
worm and information sponge. He is a 
person who loves to pore over dis- 
patches, who works 16 hours a day 
and even sleeps in his office, and who 
is only happy when he is overburdened 
with work. He won honors in Oriental 
language, and is Britain’s expert on 
Europe. 

Yet he is no “stooge.” He is Number 
2 man in Britain, and will probably suc- 
ceed Churchill as Prime Minister. He 
is a man of vision and ideals: he cham- 
pioned collective security and the 
League of Nations. He backs his ideals 
with good sense, developing a new 
high in diplomacy by insisting on talk- 





ing with toreign big shots face-to-face. 
When he became Foreign Minister in 
1935, he amazed diplomats by going 
immediately to visit Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin. Stalin liked this frankness, 
still likes and trusts Eden. Britain could 
have no better spokesman at the coming 
Stelin-Hull-Eden Moscow meetings. 
Britain's Foreign Secretary is as 
typically English as Stalin is Georgian- 
Russian and Hull is Tennessee-Amer- 
ican. Born into the upper class and a 
baronetcy created in 1672, shy young 
Eden went to Eton, in 1914 joined 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. He came 
out of World War I a captain decorated 


ANTHONY EDEN 


Will He Be England's 
Next Prime Minister? 


tor bravery. Then he went back to his 
beloved books, graduated from Oxford, 
and got elected to Parliament because 
he felt it his obligation. To this day he 
takes time to solve job or pension prob- 
lems for his “people back home.” 

In Britain, where good oratory is a 
‘must” for an aspiring statesman, Eden 
might have been handicapped, for 
Churchill said his speeches were some 
ot the dullest he’s heard. But under the 
tutelage of Foreign Secretary Austet 
Chamberlain — another foe of isol 
tionism — Eden rose fast from Under 


Secretary of Foreign Affairs to Long 


Privy Seal, to Minister to the League 
and at last to Foreign Secretary. 

He began to see clearly the shape 6 
things to come, disapproved of Italy! 
knifing Ethiopia, and resigned whet 
Neville Chamberlain (Austin’s brother 
appeased Hitler at Munich. Whe 
World War II broke out, he hastene 
British defenses as Churchill's W 
Minister, then returned as Foreigi 
Secretary, where he watches a née 
world taking shape — a world which® 
will help to fa 5 ; 








engines, revamped its coaches, and © 
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FRENCH army surgeon; Charles 


A L. A. Laveran, discovered the 
malaria plasmodium in Algiers, toward 
the end of the last century. Then an 
English physician, Sir Ronald Ross, 
found the plasmodium was carried in 
mosquito stomachs. Then an _ Italian, 
Grassi, proved that malaria could be 
transferred between humans by mos- 
quito bites. No one would believe them 
until] William Manson brought some 
malaria mosquitoes to London, let them 
bite his own son, and then cured the 
boy with quinine. . 

In 1638 the Countess of Cinchon, 
wife of the Spanish governor of Peru, 
was cured of malaria with a bitter 
powder given her by an Indian herb 
doctor. It was pounded from the red 
bark of a tree, from then on called the 
cinchona tree. Taking 12 years to grow, 
the cinchona tree has to be killed for 
its bark. Ninety per cent of the world’s 
quinine comes from Java where it is 
grown from seeds smuggled out of 
South America. The Japanese conquest 
of the Indies shattered the Dutch 
monopoly of quinine, threatened the 
United Nations with loss of the Army’s 
most critical drug. There was only one 
answer: synthetics. 


A Secret — in Coal Tar 


Our chemists remembered that Ger- 
many never had much quinine and yet 
equipped its armies with a synthetic — 
atabrine. Germany’s dyé trust had 
made the mistake of selling its atabrine 
secret to the U. S., withholding part 
of the formula in the belief that U. S. 
chemists could not find the missing link. 

They had not taken into account Dr. 
A. E. Sherndal, of the Winthrop Chem- 
ical Company. Sherndal completed the 
atabrine formula, and found that it 
comes from the same basic ingredient 
as nitroglycerin—coal tar. Soon we were 
mass-producing atabrine at the rate of 
500,000,000 pills a year! 


The Prevention 


Wouldn’t it be better to kill malaria 
mosquitoes, or keep them from biting, 
than to treat the disease? Of course, and 
that is just what is being done. But 
mosquitoes breed in such varied water 
spots that killing them is a hard job. 
In India, at present in the throes of a 
terrible malaria bout that endangers 
troops based there, trained workmen 
now go from house to house spraying 


§ insecticide on the shady rafters where 
S Mosquitoes like to drowse until eve- 
Ming. With spray, screening, head nets 


long glovés to protect them, our 
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MALARIA — FOE OF ALL HUMANITY 


Part ll.. Treatment 


ground crews have changed the African 
Gold Coast from a malarial pest hole 
into a safe, airy ferry terminal. Thor- 
ough screening of all living and sleep- 
ing quarters is one of the best pre- 
ventatives. 

U. S. Medical squads have poured 
old engine oil on swamps along the 
upper Burma road, but Assam, perhaps 
the world’s worst malaria region, has 
not been touched by malaria workers. 
Until recently South America was fairly 





free of malaria. But in 1930 the dreaded 
gambiae mosquitoes came over on air- 
planes from Africa. There was a great 
epidemic but Brazil won its war over 
the gambiae. 

Last month came the best news yet. 
Chemists from mosquito-plagued New 
Jersey brought out a synthetic repellent 
that mosquitoes loathe. Called Forumla 
612, this new colorless, pleasant-smell- 
ing “dope” is spread on face, legs and 
arms to keep mosquitoes away. 








This drawing, done on No. 73 Strath- 
more Drawing Board, won Ist Prize, 
Group 1, Class 3B, Black Ink, in the 
19th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


Strathmore 
“per 





is part of this ist Prize Ink Drawing 


Win 2 Prizes with 
1 Drawing 
The Strathmore Awards are tor 
winners in the Art Division of 
Scholastic Awards. These are ad- 
ditional awards, not a special 
contest. 


1st Prizes— $15 


for the winners of any of the Ist prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prizes— $10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd Prizes— $5 
tor the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


Sth Prizes 


for the winners of any honorable men- 
tion whose work was done on Strath- 
more, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


PAPER IS PART 


THE, drawing above is a fine example of a 
“painting” done with ink—one of the most dif- 
ficult mediums to master. But, as in all medi- 
ums, the work is made easier, and every tone 
richer, by the paper that is “part of the picture.” 


Good paper pays—with good drawings. And be- 
cause experienced ariists know this, they rely 
on Strathmore—the quality paper they need for 
the quality work they want to do. You can do 
your best work on Strathmore. And you can find 
exactly the texture you want—for pencil, ink, 
crayon, charcoal, pastel or watercolor—in the 
wide selection of Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. Write for copy of free sample book. 


OF THE PICTURE 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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with the help of 
rayon parachutes 


This is what's happening to the Axis... 
both in Europe and in the South Pacific. 
It’s the result of low-level bombing 
which is being carried out right now on 
locations within range of U.S. bombers. 
And the effectiveness of these raids is 
due in part to parachutes made of rayon. 
These fragmentation bomb chutes, as 
they are called, let the bombs down 
slowly and easily—so they can’t explode 
antil the plane is safely on its way. Thus 
the pilot can “hedge-hop” over the tar- 
get and drop his bombs.so accurately, 
that he can hardly miss! 
e ° o 

Remember the important war 
uses of rayon. And when you shop for 
articles made of rayon—from handker- 
chiefs to raincoats — do this. Select 
them carefully, buy only what you 
need, and use proper care to make 
them last. In that way you can help 
with the vital war job that’s being 
done by rayon! 
































EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.C.; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION . 
Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
Please send me copies of ““Rayon Goes to War”’ for 
student distribution. 








Teacher's Signature 
Name of School 
No. of Students 











Address. 


City. State. 
Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 











| course being given in Washington a 
young major presented an hour-long 


occasionally to glance at a small slip of 
| paper he had placed on the reading | 


Credentials 


Some government officials were en- 
gaged on survey work in a certain dis- 
trict. They entered the land of a farmer, 
who furiously ordered them off his 
farm. They showed him their blue- 
paper credentials, and the farmer, very 
angry, turned on his heel and went into 
another field. 

A minute or so later the roar of in- 
furiated bulls was heard, and a couple 
of hefty animals tore towards the sur- 
veyors, who had to run for their lives. 

“Show them the blue paper!” shouted 
the farmer from a point of safety; “show 
them the blue paper!” 


Secret of His Success 


As _ part of a government training 


lecture on abstruse military matters, 
speaking fluently and pausing only 


| robe can have 
“specialty shop’’ look! Make your own individual 
| designs or monograms and apply them to your 





stand before him. 

He departed without taking the 
paper, and one man in the audience 
went up and lifted it. He wanted to see 
how it was possible to boil such a long 
talk down to sucl: a tiny page of notes, | 
but he found that he was on the wrong 
track. 
The paper simply said, in large, well- 
spaced capitals, “Speak SLOWLY! 
DON’T TWIDDLE!” 


Daffynition 


Itch: Itch is something that, when a 


sailor is standing at attention his nose | 


always. 
Banana Peelings. U. 8. Naval Air Station, 
° Banana River. Fila 























J. Simpkins in Skyways 


“The other day, he brought 
down a low-flying Heinkel!” 





TEXTILE 
COLORS 


Girls, your ward- 
that 


dresses, scarfs, handkerchiefs, ties, and blouses. It’s 
amazingly easy to do—and PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
are permane.# to sun, washing and dry-cleaning, 
You will be the envy of all your friends—and have 
a lot of fun doing it. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 
“Do It Yourself’’—full instructions 
and many, many suggestions; de- 
signs for clothes, accessories and 
linens, with color illustrations. 
Send for your copy. 25¢ postpaid. 
Send to Dept. 52. 


$400 CASH PRIZES 


The American Crayon Company is again 
sponsoring two divisions of the Scholasti 

Awards. Ask your art teacher for details an 

get your entry in early! 


TEXTILE DESIGN 
For the best textile design: 2 prizes each—$25 First; 
$15 Second; $10 Third and many other prizes. 





PICTORIAL ART 
For the best example of pictorial art: 4 Prizes each— 
$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third and many other prizes, 


« 
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YOUR FUTURE IN ART 
STARTS 720 


Early recognition brings your future 
closer, and makes it surer. And that 
is what you can achieve this year— 
just as others have done in previous 
vears—by winning one of 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 
Prizes 
Ist-950 Qnd-*25 3rd-915 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


These awards—and the recognition 
that goes with them—are worth win- 
ning. And to do so it is worth using 
the best material — Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested”” Oil Colors, the colors 
that are tested by experts in actual 
use to ensure the quality leading 
artists rely upon. Use Grumbacher 
colors, brushes and canvas panel No. 
633, and start your best painting now. 


Manufacturers of 














Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 
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Yes, it’s talent that really wins in 
Scholastic Art Awards. You may be 
top-notch in oils or water colors, or 
you may be a wonder at mechanical 
design. Maybe you like to do pains- 
taking work with a fine pen; or 
maybe you’re outstanding with pen- 
cil technique. Then there’s a place 
for the girl who can design a fetch- 
ing costume or, make a lovely fash- 
ion illustration. And this year the 
Needlework and Weaving classifica- 
tion has a new sponsor (see back 
cover). There are additional prizes 
for knitting and crocheting. 

Whatever your talent, we WANT 
TO KNOW ABOUT IT. And the only 
way you can tell us is to send in 
your entries to the Regional or Na- 
tional Exhibitions. 


15 CLASSIFICATIONS — $5680 IN PRIZES 


If you don’t live in any of these re- 
gions, SEND TODAY for a Rules Book- 
let to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 
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East 42nd Sf., New. York 17, N. Y. 


WE'RE TALENT SCOUTING FOR 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


If you live in any of the regions listed 
below, you MUST send your work there 


Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. 
The John Breuner Co. 
Sage-Allen 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Orchard & Wilhelm 

Hills, McLean & Haskin 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 

H. S$. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 

John Shillito Co. 

The Lamson Bros. 

The John A. Brown Ce. 
Olds, Wortman & King 
Gimbel Bros. 

Kaufman Dept. Stores, Ine. 
The George S. Dury Co. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Art 
Sears, Roebuck & Ce. 
Joske Bros. Co. 

Frederick & Nelson 

Ed. Schuster & Co. 








Phoenix, Ariz. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
New York City 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Toledo, O. 
Oklahoma City, Okle. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. « 
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CASH 
PRIZES 


for your drawings 
in pencil 


Win one of 16 cash prizes 
in the 20th annual Scho- 
lastic Awards contest? 

. Offered by Venus 
Drawing Pencils—the pen- 
cils used by more artists, 
architects, draftsmen and 
engineers than any other 
make. 


Get your entry in early 
and let Venus Drawing 
Pencils help you win. 
You'll like their lasting 
sharpness and con- 
sistent grading. 

Ask your art teacher 
for the complete 
Awards Rules booklet 
today or write Scho- 
lastic magazine. Good 
luck! 





‘ PENCILS 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 








1. WHO’S WHO 


Match the items in the right-hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses: 

1. Averell ( ) Champion of aerial 
Harriman cae 

2. “Billy” ( ) First great U. S. 
Mitchell physician 

3. Brehon B. ( ) Australian Prime 
Somervell Minister 

4. Benjamin ( ) “Father of the For- 
Rush tress” 

5. Claire ( ) U. S. Services of 
Egtvedt Supply 

6. John ( ) Ambassador to Mos- 
Curtin cow 


ll. WORK OR SCHOOL? 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. Many young people have left 


| school to take jobs not essential to the 


war effort. 

2. Over 50% of the high school stu- 
dents in the country were employed last 
summer. 

3. The War Manpower Commission 
and the U. S. Office of Education issued 
a joint statement opposing part-time 
employment of teen-age boys and girls. 

4. Much of the employment of boys 
and girls under 16 years of age violates 
Federal child-labor laws. 

5. Selective Service figures . show 
that one million of the men tested for 
the armed forces lack schooling beyond 
the fourth grade. 

6. In the past, schools in richer states 
have usually benefited from Federal 
aid, more than those in poorer ones. 


ill. WORLD TRADE AND FINANCE 

Write the correct word in each space: 

1. After World War I, the United 
States discouraged imports by placing 
—_____. on foreign goods. 

2. Between 1929 and 1932 there was 
a marked _____EE—SO'in American 
trade. 

3. Since Hitler came to power, Ger- 
many has almost entirely limited pur- 
chase of foreign materials to nations 
which German goods. 

4. Large surpluses of materials force 
ew 
5. Germany has forced her small 
neighbors to shift to _______ pro- 
duction. 


IV. HOW IMPORTANT IS AIRPOWER? 
Underscore the correct phrase: 
1. The air offensive against Ger- 
many began: (a) in September, 1939; 


(b) immediately after Pearl Harbor; 
(c) since Italy’s surrender. 

2. Allied air attack has probably cut 
German war production about: (a) 50%; 
(b) 15%; (c) 4%. 

38. The rocket launcher is a new 
weapon of: (a) RAF pursuit planes; 
(b) German fighter planes; (c) USAAF 
bombers. 

4. Most Allied leaders believe that: 
(a) sea power can defeat Germany; 
(b) air power can win the war single- 
handed; (c) invasion is necessary for 
Allied victory. 

5. The largest bombs being dropped 
on German targets today weigh (a) 
8,000 pounds; (b) 500 pounds; (c) 
two tons. 

6. The U. S. Eighth Air Force flew 
1,000 miles to attack: (a) Kiel; (b) 
Berlin; (c) East Prussia. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


appellate (a pél at). Having power to 
review and reverse decisions of a lower 
court. 

reciprocal (ré sip r6 kal). Shared by 
both sides. 








BE SURE TO USE® 
SPEEDBALL PENS & 
HUNT ARTIST PENS 


for the Scholastic Pen 
Drawing, Mechanical Draw 
ing, Cartooning Contests. 
$10 extra prize is awarded 
to each prize winner who 
uses SPEEDBALL Pens or 
HUNT Artist Pens-in these 
Divisions. Ask for them at 
your dealer’s, accept no 
substitute for the SPEED. 
BALL Pens or HUNT Gen- 
vine Artist Pens. There's a 
size and style og every d 
purpose. Send 25¢ for 48 yb 


HUNT PEN CO: 


CAMDEN - NEW JERSEY 
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Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates . . . big evenings 

. . good times . . . because of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leavé on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete’s foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 


PREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 3-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 















You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Oct. 25th) for details! 








NEW PRECISION PRODUCTS 
from KALART 


available on suitable priorities 


NEW Model “E-1” Range Finder 
with war-time improvements. New 
FOCUSPOT for automatic focusing 
in the dark. And improved Master 
Automatic Speed Flash. Write for 
full information. 7 


THE KALART COMPANY INC 
DEPT. 911 STAMFORD, CONN. 
“Sa 











ALLING ALL HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


NELL Save canps 














> 
Ne Sy 100 FOR 49: AND uP 
Boss and Girls! Extra money for 
you Join hundreds selling to 
“CN classmates, friends. Just show 
LA mph and collect orders and 


Write today for FREE details. 
er 


CRAFT-CARDS 
P.O. Sox 235-N 
Pittsburgh 30 Pa. 








STAMPS 
















TOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages - 
ly iMustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia - 


# Stamp Company Nept <R Torante Canada 





WAR ABROAD 


Italy. Under the slogan, “All Roads 
Lead to Rome,” the American 5th Army 
sloshed across Volturno River, blasted sav- 
age German resistance with artillery fire, 
and advanced above ancient Capua, forc- 
ing Germans to retreat. 

Badoglio government declared war on 
Germany October 13, will be considered a 
co-belligerent, not an ally. Italians will be 
allowed to decide on democratic-form of 
government they will eventually have. Ger- 
mans offered Pope Pius sanctuary in neu- 
tral principality of Liechtenstein, but he 
refused to leave Vatican. 

Portugal. Neutral Portugal agreed, at 
request of Britain: (with whom she has 
treaty dating from 1373), to grant United 
Nations use of Azores, pivot islands from 
which anti-sub patrol planes can now pro- 
tect central Atlantic. 

Germany. Stepping up air war deep into 
Germany, Flying “Forts” smashed Danzig 
and East Prussia (U-boat building bases), 
hit railroad centers in .Ruhr, and razed 
Schweinfurt (ball bearings production 
center), in stiffest air battle yet over 
Germany. 

Russia. Victory guns boomed to acclaim 
Red capture of Zaporozhye and isolation of 
Melitopol, which threaten to trap thou- 
sands of Germans in Crimea. 

Argentina. Argentina seethed, and the 
Ramirez thage-sang was reported in dan- 
ger of falling. Four members of President 
Ramirez’ Cabinet resigned to protest Argen- 
tina’s neutrality. 

Adriatic. Yugoslav Partisans lunged into 
suburbs of Zagreb (Croat puppet capital), 
neared Belgrade (Yugoslav capital), and 
closed in on Zara (Italian port in Yugo- 
slavia). Rommel moved from Italy to lead 
war against Yugoslav patriots. 

North Sea. British two-man subs pierced 
mine-studded northern Norway fjord to 
slap torpedoes into great German battleship 
Tirpitz. 

South Pacific. Climaxing heavy raids 
on Jap airbases at Bougainville, Wake and 
Wewak and on Jap oll rt of Macassar, 
MacArthur summoned all Allied planes in 
Australia, sent them to sink 123 Jap ships 
and down 177 Jap planes at Rabaul. Jap- 
anese lost 104 more planes in later at- 
tacks. Only two U. S. planes were lost. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Administration suftered set- 
back as House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted to prohibit all food subsidies 
after Dec. 31. House voted to replace Vic- 
tory Tax postwar refund with credit now. 
Senate debated Thomas-Hill bill to give 
$300,000,000 Federal aid to public schools. 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
—— its own — plan, similar to 

ut vaguer than Fulbright resolution, favor- 


. ing U. S. cooperation in maintaining inter- 


national authority with power to prevent 
aggression. President urged Congress to 
repeal Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Labor. Strikes crippled Kearny (N. J.) 
shipyards and closed Alabama coal pits. 
tnt shortage loomed. AF of L voted 
to re-admit Lewis’ United Mine Workers 





good picture. 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


“Good Pietunes™ 
Send 25c for this 


56-page booklet. 
Write Dept. Y. 





Send your soldier “Good Pictures” . . . 
of the old familiar scenes . . . the home 
place, the best girl, the old fishin’ hole, 
sister Mary’s new baby ... all the happy 
scenes of home sweet home. 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era, Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 





FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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just out! 
a simplified 
step-by-step 
guide to Pen- / 
cil Drawing- 
covers all 
aspects 


helpful books for 


OIL PAINTING 





THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! & 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your profes-| — 
sional art career: 


almost every contest division 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 
ART OF CARTOONING $ 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $ 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


ATTENTION! CONTESTANTS: 


et 













$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.50 
1.00 
1.00 





NEW YORK _| 





156 FIFTH AVENUE 








It’s easy to make 
pretty things to 
weer or as gifts 
and win a prize at 
the same time! 








$375 in Cash Prizes 


Wal be awarded for the best examples of each of the fol- 
lowing needle arts .. . a broader scope of prizes than in 
previous years. Plan your entry now and try for a prize. 


1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 


2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: First Prize, 
$25; Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 


3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 


In Addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 in each 
classification. 


Write for full details of the needlework and weaving con- 
test to the Needlework and Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), New York. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ! They will help you make things for the contest 


SPECIAL OFFER: These 6 books for 50 cents. 


Educational Bureau 

The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., Dept. S-11, Newark (4), N. J. 

Please send me the following books at 6 for 50 cents. (If less are 

ordered, check those desired and enclose 10 cents per copy.) 

O) “Learn How Book,” teaches knit- 0 “Gifts You Can Sew,” contains 
ting, crocheting, tatting, em- dozens of patterns for year-round 
broidering in easy, illustrated giving for children, grown-ups, 
steps, No. 170. service men, etc., No. S-11. 

0 “Doilies,” contains patterns and 00 “Teen Age Fashions,” patterns 
full directions for beautiful knit for sweaters, accessories, etc. 
and crochet doilies, No. 201. No. 187. 

O “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” 0 “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up 
new knit and crochet fashions fashions and latest designs for 
that are easy to make. No. 200. knitting, No. 189. 

















